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THOU CANST NOT FORGET ME. 
BY CATHARINE H. WATTERMAN. 


Trou canst not forget me—wherever thou art, 

The spell of old feelings will twine round thy heart 
Like a star, through the darkness of time, shall arise 
Past visions of pleasures on mem’ry’s skies. 


Thou canst not forget me—no flower that springs, 
But some fond recollection of happiness brings ; 
No bird ever corals his sweet native lays, 

But speaks to thy bosom of earlier days. 


Thou canst not forget me—at morn cn the hill, 

If thou see’st the young sun kiss the bright flashing 
rill, 

Whose eye as thy own, as its beauty increas’d 

Mark’d the day god of glory arise in the east. 


Thou canst not forget me when moonlight looks down, 

And glad evening smiles ‘neath its bright jewell’d 
crown ; 

Whose rapt heart with thine, to the land of the blest, 

Roved softly, while watching the star of the west. 


Thou canst not forget me when music is near, 

Some long buried echo will wake in thy ear, 

Whose tones may bring back that fond measure of yore, 
Which, save in our memories, we ne’er may hear more. 


Oh! canst thou forget me, while wild flower and rill 
Are fraught with Love's soft, silent eloquence still? 
Is the water more faithful, the wild flower more true 
Than the heart where affection'’s young blossoms once | 
grew? 


—_—_—_—_——— 


THE CONTRAST. 


One cold December evening, as the stage | 
passed through the village of it | 
stopped at the door of a humble cottage and || 
set down a single traveler. 

















It was the dwel-| 


ling of a poor widow, whose heart beat quick | 


within her, when the joyous sound of the 
sleigh bells ceased so unexpectedly at her own | 
door. She well knew the unlooked for vis-| 
itor could be none other than her only son; 


and trembling with joy, surprise and eager- 
' hess, she hurried to meet him. 


| 
But ere her: 


! 


j 


upon herear. Inashort, hollow cough, which 
the poor invalid in vain sought to stifle, she 
too well knew the symptom of that complaint 
which had made her a widow, and but for 
this one a childless woman; and now she felt 
that she was to be wholly bereaved. It was 
asad meeting. Walter had left her when 
the blooming cheek and bright eye of his boy- 
hood bade her hope that in the constitution of 
her youngest and gentlest, the seeds of un- 
timely decay had not been sown before his 
birth : for five long years of apprenticeship in 
the distant city had he nursed her hopes into 
certainty by constant and cheering letters; 
and now when in her fond imagination, she 
had pictured him to herself, ripened into glow- 
ing and hardy manhood, he suddenly stood 
before her, a tall, pale, slender, death-smitten, 
stripling, the very image of her eldest born, 
as he looked but one short month before she 
followed him to his early grave. “I come 
home, mother, for you to cure me,” said the 
youth. She could not answer. 

With anaching heart, the mother that night 
made ready the bed, in which five of those 
she best loved on earth had died; and laid 
upon it her softest pillows for the emaciated 
temples of her /ast; and when she heard him 
assure her, that his complaint was a slow fever, 
and that city air had not agreed with him of 
late, and he should soon be wel], now he was 
at home and had her to nurse him, the heart 
of the poor wicow sank within her, and there 
was a choking in her throat, that almost sti- 
fled the few words she tried to utter. It was 


‘hard that night to pray; but she did pray, un- 


‘til her spirit waxed warm within her, andshe 
felt stronger to bear the heavy burden which 


was now laid upon her so suddenly 


Long before midnight she turned the pil 


hand touched the latch, a fearful sound soutsl low, which she had drenched with tears, and 
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Jaying he¥ head upon it in holy confidence }|rural abundance of a large and thriving farm, 
that all w4s for the best, she sunk into the||surrounded bya family of healthy children, and 
peaceful sleep of innocence. After thiscame}|almost a stranger to sorrow from her birth, the 
the well kflown cares, and anxieties, and fears, ||neighbor of our widow was a woman who per- 
andcomforts. It wasnotlong ere the sufferer||formed all her worldly duties without re. 
himself knew that he had only come home to|/proach, looked upon the peace and plenty that 
have his last hours soothed, as none but aj|surrounded her, as a matter of course, and 
mother can soothe them; and to repose in the||rose up in the morning, and lay down in the 
church yard, where he had wandered among||evening without one aspiration of heartfelt 
the graves in his childhood. From that hour||prayer of gratitude to Him whom she never 
the mother and the son talked little of earth||denied, but seldom thought of as the author 


and earthly things, when alone together, ex-|/of her happiness. 
Twice only had even the shadow of grief 


cept at those transient intervals, when cheat- 


ed for an instant by the deceitful nature of |/fallen upon her dwelling during a long life; 
his complaint, life again rose gleaming in|/once when the husband whom she had wed. 
fairy colors, before the eye of the youthful |/ded with indifference in her youth was taken 
sufferer, and seemed for a moment nearer,|| from her, after ten years of union had warmed 
brighter, and more substantial than the blessed || her heart into something like conjugal love; 
regions beyond the grave. Short, however,|and once when her eldest and favorite child, af 
were these intervals, and even in them the||ter a boyhood of dangerous idleness and mis. 
more experienced eye of the mother read too|/chievous pranks, eloped from her and went to 


well all that might once have deceived her ;}/sea. 





at such times she found it needful to pray 


From that time she had never heard from 
him: months and years rolled on, filled up with 


alone. She did not ask that the cup might la round of petty duties, cares, and joys; ant 
pass from her, that her son might be spared she had imperceptibly learned to think of him 
to her; she had done that when she was young|/as one whose face she should behold no more. 
in sorrow, and had not been sufficiently chas-|| But scarcely a fortnight after the gentle and 
tised. But now she felt assured that he was}|pious Walter returned to die under the eye 
to die, and that it was best he should die; she}\of his mother, George Nelson came home, to 
only prayed that he might be fitted for that}|the long forsaken abode of his chiildhood.— 
pure and happy world, into which he was} Proud and happy, indeed, was the mother, a: 
mercifully taken so young, and that she might||she gazed on the handsome and hardy sailor, 
be comforted from above, through her present||and beheld him loaded, as she thought, with 
trial, and through the loneliness of her old|'the fruits of successful toil; proud and ‘happy, 


age. Both prayers were reasonable, and they || but not grateful! 
The frequent oath, indeed, sounded strange: 


were not rejected. The very act of praying 


for resignation soothes us into that blessed||ly and harshly on her ear; and sometimes 
state of mind for which we pray. During|'during the jollity of his unguarded moments, 
the sickness of her son, the cares of the wid-||she heard tales to which she wished she hai 


ow were many; but so too were her comforts. || not listened. 


But her doubts and her scr: 


She toiled for him, but she prayed with him.|/ples sprung from no deep source ; and though 
Those who knew how very near he was to/|she feared that all was not right, her very 
her, and that he was her all upon earth, would||sou] did not shudder within her in that horror 
scarcely have believed that she could have|/of depravity natural to those whose affection: 
known a happy hour while he lay before her|\are given to a God of purity; and her doubts 
eyes dying by inches: yet there were many|/did not prey upon her spirit. She remem 


times, when, asshe listened to the pure and | 
holy sentiments of a dying Christian, and 

looked on his cheek, flushed not more with 
the fire that revelled in his veins than with 
hope, and beheld the saintly expression of his 
eyes, humbly but fervently raised towards 
heaven, she felt that it was joy thus to con- 
template even the last of her children. She 


regarded him, not as a being of earth, but as|) 


one about to ascend almost visibly to his pro-|| particularly among those who remembered 
per home, a region of perfect purity and hap-|)against him the misdemeanors and genefé! 
piness, How could she weep while such}\recklessness of his boyhood! 


ideas crowded on her mind! 

In the same village, and separated only by 
a small orchard from the cottage of the pious 
widow, lived one on whom the sun of worldly 
prosperity shone bright. Seated amidst the 





bered that such were the ways of sailors; she 
palliated the sins of the man in her own miné, 
‘as she had done the follies of the boy, and 
for three days exulted and was happy. The 
bold yet scrupulous eye of the youth, certail 
inconsistencies in the account he gave of hin 
‘self during his long absence, and the utter 
want of principle betrayed in his convers 
ition, won him no regard among his neighbors: 


Yet the eye 
\of a mother closed itself against all that might 
ishock her partiality, till on the evening of the 
itnird day, anawful light broke upon her; at 
she awoke in horror from her dream. 
The family had gathered round the blazing 
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fire that had sent roaring volumes up the 
chimney, illuminating with its red and danc- 
ing beams the whole apartment, from the 
young children that nestled in the corner 
close by the blaze, to the dark cloaks and 
garments that hung round the walls; the 
room rung with the sounds of merriment, and 
the young sailor was heard louder than all, 
singing songs fitter, indeed, for the forecastle 
where he had learned them, than for the do- 
mestic fire-side. As the mother moved to and 
fro in the apartment, her eye fell carelessly 
sometimes through a window on the beautiful 
winter evening landscape that lay without, 
the fields wrapped in one wide sheet of spot- 
less snow, and reposing under the moonlight 
and starlight of a cloudless sky, calm and 
lovely as the remains of departed innocence 
and beauty. But hers was nota soul to be 
moved with sucha scene ; and it had not pow- 
er to arrest her eye one moment, till a face, 
the face of a man, appeared looking in at the 
window. Then she stopped, and another, 
and another presented itself, apparently sur- 
veying the group around the fire-side. ‘There 
was a moment’s consultation, and they all 
disappeared ; but ere the widow, surprised 
and appalled she scarce knew why, had opened 
her panic struck lips, there was a trampling 
of feet in the snow without, the door was 
burst open and three men rushed into the 
room. At the first glimpse of their counte- 
nances, George sprang from his seat with an 
oath, and after a wild glance around the room 
in search of other means of escape, made a 
desperate attempt to force his way past them. 
The struggle was violent and short, and pre- 
sently, bound, panting, and helpless, he stood 
unresistingly among them. ‘Thenthe shrieks 
of his mother fell on his ear, his head sunk on 
his breast, his knees shook under him, and his 
little brothers and sisters, who looked that 
night on his ghastly and sullen countenance, 
never forgot it till their dying day. The 
words “bloody pirate and murderer,” were 
all that the mother heard; the bound arms 
and guilty brow of the son, were all that she 
saw; and a flood of grief, horror, and, to her 
a of all, worldly shame, rushed upon her 
soul. 

Long before midnight, the unhappy crimi- 
nal was on his way to the scene of trial, con- 
viction, ignominious and untimely death ; 
leaving behind him a home filled with shrieks 
and agony. His crime was indeed a crime 
of blood ; a murder had been committed with 
the aid of two accomplices on the wide and 
lonely ocean, where the death cry of the 
Wretched victim could reach no human ear, 
and his horrid struggles, as they threw him 


_ into the sea, mangled and yet living, were 
_ Vain as the hope of human succour. The 


particulars of the tale never reached the ear 








of his mother; but in the hopeless, alas! al- 
most prayerless misery of that night, she felt 
what it was to have lived “ without God in the 
world” and so to have brought up her eldest 
born. 

That same night the pure spirit of Walter 
Temple ascended to the God who gave it.— 
His mother was alone in the room with him 
when he awoke from a quiet sleep: and press- 
ing her shrivelled hands in his own cold and 
emaciated fingers, he whispered a request 
that she would read him one more chapter in 
the Bible. She took it up, but as she looked 
on his face, she saw there the impress of death. 
She put the book into his hand, and eagerly 
drawing forward the dim candle that stood 
by his bedside, she beheld rather than heard 
the faint “ God bless you, mother,” that quiv- 
ered on his lips. Something more he mur- 
mured, but she only distinctly heard the 
words “ humble hope,” when a bright smile 
gleamed over his face, and with that celestial 
light upon his countenance, he died. 

The childless widow looked upon him long 
and earnestly, ere she knelt down by the bed- 
side to weep and pray; she could hardly be- 
lieve that he was gone, so gentle had been 
the dreaded separation of body and soul; nev- 
er had she seen departing spirit exhale itsélf 
so peacefully from its tenementof clay. And 
it did not seem possible in the nature of things 
that her last and youngest should lie there a 
corpse, while she stood by with her silver 
hair, bent figure, and wrinkled cheek, like one 
whose proper hour had long since come, and 
who had nothing more to do on earth. But 
when she did realize he was dead, she ut- 
tered no shrieks, no bitter wailings of despair, 
for she felt that she had no cause; yet she 
wept when she felt her own loneliness, when 
she looked on his youth and thought what he 
might have been to herold age. But at ‘ast 
her sobs grew less frequent, and the voice of 
her prayer grew stronger, and the spirit of 
God came upon her in peace and resignation. 
She rose, gazed on the pale brow, so lately 
throbbing with pain, and now so calm; and 
the mouth about which lingered the seraphic 
smile of dissolution; and she parted the fair 
locks on his forehead till the chill of death 
struck to her fingers, and the struggle be- 
tween the sickness of her heart and the faith 
that endureth all things, became too strong 
to be borne; then she walked away with a 
tottering step, to her own straw pallet, whis- 
pering fervently as she went. “My God! 
oh forsake me not! help me a little tonger to 
bear this sorrow !” 

Towards the gray of the morning, a short 
and broken sleep, full of dreams, came upon 
each widow. But the visions of the one were 
of horror and dismay; scenes of blood and 
violence thickened around her; or she went 
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through dark dungeons to visit some wretched || 


prisoner, whose dimly seen features were but || 
too familiar; or she beheld the tall gibbet start 
up before her eyes, in some well known spot |) 
where her children sported round her; and 
in each wild dream, one face and figure still 
haunted her, till she woke only to shriek and 
shudder, as consciousness of the dreadful re- 
ality rushed upon her mind. But peace 
waved her angel wings over the humble roof || 
of the poor widow, though death was within 
her doors; the spirits of the departed came 
round her pillow, with bright and happy faces, 
the voices of those she loved rung in her ears, 
and her dreams were of heaven and blessed 
things. She too woke to affliction, tempered 
with hope and resignation ; and great was the 
contrast between the sorrow which had that 
night fallen upon the two dwellings. 





THE OCEAN TO HIS CHILDREN. 


Sunny fountain ! sunny fountain! 





Sweetly pour thy silver streams; 
Thou art from the distant mountain, 
When the light of morning beams. 
Sing thy waters to the sea, 
Child of light and melody! 


Deep and wide and silent river! 
Calmly glide into my breast; 

Here, thou wanderer, here for ever, 
Wilt thou find a quiet rest : 

As the fountain ts to thee, 

So art thou, sweet stream, to me. 


Shower of summer! shower of summer! 
Gently bathe thy bosom o’er ; 
Softly fall, thou peaceful comer, 
Add thy jewels to my store; 
Twilight J sens are false to thee— 
Changeless is the mighty sea! 


Dew-drop! from thine airy mansion, 
In the realms of starry light, 
Haste thee to my blue expansion, 
Offspring of the silent night! 
Children, wheresoe’er ye be, 
Welcome, welcome all to me! 
W. H. M. 


Williamstown, Mass. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 


The little town of Todlington, about a 
quarter of a century since, was famous for 
fortune-tellers. Of this class of its inhabit- 
ants, and some of their most prominent ac- 
tions, I purpose giving a brief’ account, as 
well as the manner in which the town was 
at last successfully cleared of them. 

The acknowledged head, and prince of all 


lington, was an old colored man by the name 
of Hood, of a foreign and very singular as. 
pect. He was evidently not a negro, although 
as dark as most of that unfortunate race.— 
His features were finely proportioned ; his 
beard and eyebrows as white as snow, and 
his long straight coarse hair, as black as the 
wing of a raven. Heclaimed to be of Moor- 
ish origin, and there were none living to dis. 
pute his claims; for he had always lived in 
the same hut, during a period beyond the 
memory of the oldest man in that country, 
and no one knew from whence he came.— 
He represented himself to be an hundred and 
fifteen years of age at the time of which ] 
am speaking. His cabin was situated on the 
bank of a small rivulet, in the midst of a 
thick wood on every hand, and far removed 
from any habitation. He owned about a do- 
zen large books, some printed and some in 
manuscript, and all in a language unknown 
to his visitors. Out of these he professed to 
read the occult mysteries of the future, to 
all who applied to him for that purpose; 
and contrived to glean a very comfortable 


‘living by the exercise of his art, from the 
| 


_creduleus villagers and country people around 
him. Were property lost or stolen, old Hood 


could commonly put the owner in a train for 
its recovery. Was a lovesick young man or 
maiden anxious to know what kind of a per- 
son their future partner in life would be—he 
could describe them exactly. As a saimple 
out of the thousand cases of his fortune tell- 
ing, I will relate one ; the consequences flow: 
|ing from which, was the cause of his disgrace, 
|and the destruction of all faith in the predic- 
‘tions of all of his profession. 

There lived in the village, a beautiful young 
‘girl just budding into womanhood, by the 
‘name of Mary Amena. Her heart was all 
lattuned to love, and her young affections 
| wholly placed upon a youth with whom she 
| had been acquainted from her childhood, and 
who fully returned her passion; but althougha 
thousand times, when in her company, he had 
exchanged with her looks which conveyed the 
| very soul of love, he had notas yet assumed sui 
‘cient resolution to address her on the subject 
in plain and intelligible language. She had 
very little doubt of his deep and exclusive 
devotion, but was anxious to be quite certain, 
and therefore in an evil hour, made up her 
mind to consult Hood on the probable issue 
of her courtship; which she thought ought 
|long since to have been brought to a conclu- 
sion, for she was nearly sixteen, and her lover 
almost one and twenty. It appeared after- 











wards that Hood had promised another young 
lady that Mary’s lover should be her husband; 
he therefore informed Mary that she could 
never marry the present object of her affec- 











the fortune-tellers, within many miles of Tod- 


tions, because he found it written in the stars 
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that her future husband was yet a stranger 
to her; an exceedingly handsome man with! 
a high forehead, nut-brown hair, blue eyes, | 
and faircomplexion. That sometime between | 
the first of next December (it was then June), 
and Christmas following, he would drive into 
the town in his coach—see her standing at) 
her window—fall in love with her at firat| 
sight—procure an introduction, address, and 
marry her, and bear her away toa distant 
country, where all her life long she should en-! 
joy every luxury which wealth could buy, and | 
becompletely happy. The poor girl! she be- 
lieved every word he said, and lost all love for 
the first, and until now, only object of her young | 
affections ; that night and often afterwards in 
her dreams she fancied the whole prophecy 
fulfilled. ‘The next evening her lover came, | 
“pierced with love’s delightful pangs,” and 
at last, was able in a broken and tremulous: 
voice, to operebefore her the whole volumes 
of his long cherished and ill-concealed love. | 
Instead of the approving blush of maiden) 
honesty, with which he expected his pro- | 
posal to be received, he was surprised, when 
with a cold and calm countenance she looked | 
up into his face, and told him she was sorry, 
to wound his feelings, but that candor com-| 
pelled her frankly to tell him, that she did) 
not and never could return his affections.—| 
He visited her again several times and plead | 
his suit with fervor, but without success ; un-| 
til at length wearied with her coldness, he) 
ceased to importune her; and addressed the | 
girl to whom Hood had promised him, and 
who had often shown an undoubted predilec- | 
tion for him, and married her. From the 
time she had her fortune told, Mary appeared 
uncommonly happy, although she refused in- 
variably to attend the parties of pleasure, 
frequently taking place among the young 
people of the village, and of which she had | 
been remarkably fond ; her heart was away 
in that far land, with the beautiful stranger’ 
who was shortly to come and make her his 
wife. 

About the first of December she dressed 
every morning in her best attire, and was’ 
almost constantly at the window looking out 
into the street. All her usual occupations 
Were neglected, and she hardly exchanged a 
word with any one. Her parents became 
justly alarmed for the state of her mind, for 
which they were wholly unable to account. 





‘Towards Christmas, when all others were pute | 


ting on their best smiles to welcome in the 
Joyous season, Mary’s countenance was ob- 
scured in gloom, and distorted with anxi-! 
ety. She was always listening attentively, 
to every sound in the street, and a carriage 
never drove past the house that she did not 
suddenly start up and fly to the window; st 


the same time a transient smile would hght , 
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up her face, and vanish almost before it could 
be observed. Atlength Christmas came and 
passed, and her promised lover made not his 
appearance. Mary went to bed, but refused 
all medical aid, for well she knew the doctor’s 
skill could never reach the disease of the 
heart. She became melancholy mad. Fi- 
nally she neither ate, nor drank, nor spoke a 
word to those around her; although she ap- 
peared to be holding almost constantly a bro- 
ken conversation in the tenderest language to 
some absent being. Sometimes she would sing 
the following song which must have been of 
her own composing, in a tone so strange, s0 
sweet and plaintive, that all hearts would 
melt to hear her :— 


My love islike the lily fair, 

With dark blue eyes and nut brown hair, 
His cheeks are like the damask rose, 

His voice like sweetest music flows. 


And he will come ere set of sun 
And to the window I will run— 
Why don’t he come? Say, sister, say? 
Can he deceive me? never, nay. 


That his heart is true, and I'm his love, 
[s written in heaven’s book above — 
But yet he lingers far away, 

Why dont he come? Say, sister, say? 


At last she died ; and her young sister to 
whom she told, under the injunction of secre- 
cy, the cause of her madness, disclosed the 
whole to her heart stricken parents. About 
the same time it was found out that Hood had 
been long in Jeague with many servants and 
dishonest people, who would steal and hide 
valuable articles, and tell him where they 
might be found, fora part of the reward which 
he obtained for their recovery. The whole 
male part of Todlington became furious.— 


'|They went forthwith to Hood’s cabin, and 


levelled it with the ground, threw all his books 
into the fire, and would certainly have de- 
stroyed him, had he not been so fortunate as 
to get notice of their intentions so as to make 
his escape—none knew whither.— Delaware 
Register. 


TT 


BEAUTY'S EMPIRE. 


What avails thine iron brow, 
Strong one of the battle-field? 
Thou hast met a stronger now, 
Render up thy lance and shieid. 
Yield at last—who yielded never, 
Beauty reigns on earth forever 





What avails thy purple pride, 
Monarch on thy golden throne? 

Cast thy haughty looks aside, 
Jevrelled slave, thy sovereign own! 
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Kneel—thy whole allegiance give her, 
Beauty reigns on earth forever! 


What avails thy lore severe, 
Sage—by midnight taper sought ‘— 
Hark! there’s laughter in thine ear, 
And thy boasted strength is nought: 
Mocking all thy life’s endeavor, 
Beauty reigns on earth forever. 


Ah! her might too well I know, 
Caught—made fast—by sweet surprise, 
Spare me, lips of rosy glow, 
Spare me, melting sunbright eyes! 
Only death my chains can sever, 
Beauty rules the earth forever! 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
WIFE ON THE HUSBAND. 


Every wife has it in her power to make 
her husband either better or worse. This 
result is accomplished, not merely by giving 
advice and instruction alone. Both these 
have their influence; and as means of im- 
provement, should not be neglected. But it 
is by the general tone and tenor of her con- 
versation, as manifesting the temper and dis- 
position of the heart, that she makes the most 
abiding impressions. These are modifying 
his character daily and hourly; sometimes 
even when absent. 

It has been said of the wife of Jonathan 
Edwards, that by enabling him to put forth 
his power unembarrassed, she conferred a 
greater benefit upon mankind, than all the 
female public characters that ever lived or 
ever will live. A similar remark might be 
applied to the mother of almost every great 
and good man. Woman’s true greatness 
consists, so it seems to me, in rendering others 
useful, rather than in being directly useful 
herself. Or in other words, it is Jess her office 
to be seen and known in society, than to make 
— seen and known, and their influence 

elt. 

I might give numerous examples and illus- 
trations of the principle I am endeavoring to 
sustain, both in this country and elsewhere. 
I might speak of the mother and the wife of 
Washington, of the mother of Dwight, Frank- 
lin, Wilberforce, Whitefield, Timothy, and 
hundreds of others ; for it was by the exercise 
of the duties not only of the mother, but of 
the wife, that these illustrious characters 





were brought forth to the world; but I will}; 


confine myself to a single instance ; and that 
one in which the influence upon the husband 
was direct. 

The case to which I refer, is that of Sir 
James Mackintosh, whose fame as a_ jurist, 


Vou. I, 














land whose efforts in the cause of science and 
humanity, have rarely been equalled. Few 
men have done more, through the progress 
of a long life, than he; and few have at any 
rate, been more distinguished for extensive 
earning, large views, and liberal principles, 
in law, politics and philosophy; but especially 
in his favorite department of the daw. It was 
he of whom Sir Walter Scott said on a certain 
occasion, that he made “the most brilliant 
ispeech ever made, at bar or at forum.” Yet 
‘this great man, if we may believe his own 
|story, owed no small share of his greatness 
to the assistance and influence of his wife. 
Of this, the following extract from a letter 
of his, to a friend, describing her character, 
after her decease, will be most abundant proof. 
The last clause includes, it will be seen, a 
passing tribute to another person—probably 
his mother, which doubles the value of the 
extract I have made in exhibiting the influ- 
ence of two females in the formation of char- 
acter, instead of but one. 

“Allow me, in justice to her memory, to 
itell what she was, and what I owed her. [| 
‘was guided in my choice only by the blind 
affection of my youth. I found an intelligent 
companion, and a tender friend, a prudent 
‘monitress, the most faithful of wives, and a 
|mother as tender as children ever had the 
\misfortune to lose. I met a woman who, by 
ithe tender management of my weaknesses, 
gradually corrected the most pernicious of 
them. She became prudent from affection; 
and though of the most generous nature, she 
was taught frugality and economy by her love 
for me. 

“During the most critical period of my 
life, she preserved order in my affairs, from 
‘the cares of which she relieved me. She 
‘gently reclaimed me from dissipation; she 
propped my weak and irresolute nature ; she 
urged my indolence to all the exertions that 
shave been useful or creditable to me, and she 
| was perpetually at hand to admonish my heed- 
Jessness and improvidence. ‘To her I owe 
iwhatever I am; to her whatever I shall be. 
in her solicitude for my interest, she never 
for a moment forgot my feelings or my char- 
‘acter. Even in her occasional resentments, 
‘for which I but too often gave her cause, 
(would to God I could recal these moments.) 
she had nosullenness or acrimony. Her feel- 
‘ings were warm and impetuous, but she was 
'placable, tender and constant. 

“Such was she whom I have lost, and | 
have Jost her when her excellent natural 
isense was rapidly improving, after eight years 
\of struggle and distress had bound us fast to 
‘each other, when a knowledge of her worth 
|had refined my youthful love into friendship, 




















a statesman, and writer is well known, not | before age deprived it of much of its original 
ardor. I lost her, alas, (the choice of my 
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youth and the partner of my misfortunes,) at 
a moment when [ had a prospect of her shar- 
ing my better days.” 

Who—what wife, especially, can read 
these paragraphs without feeling a desire en- 
kindled within her to be distinguished in the 
world, not so much in her own name as by 
her influence on her husband and family, and 
through them onotherst She then becomes 
not so much the instrument of human meli- 
oration, as the moving agent. 


TO MY WIFE. 
BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE. 


Afar from thee! The morning breaks, 
But morning brings no joy to me; 
Alas ! my spirit only wakes 
To know I am afar from thee: 
In dreams [ saw thy blessed face, 
And thou wert nestled on my breast; 
In dreams I felt thy fond embrace, 
And to mine own thy heart was prest. 


Afar from thee! ’Tis solitude, 

Though smiling crowds around me be, 
The kind, the beautiful, the good— 

For I can only think of thee; 
Of thee, the kindest, loveliest, best, 

My earliest, and my only one; 
Without thee, I am all unblest, 

And wholly blest with thee alone. 





Afar from thee! The words of praise 
My listless ear unheeded greet ; 
What sweetest seemed in better days, 
Without thee, seems no longer sweet; 
The dearest joy fame can bestow, 
Is in thy moistened eye to see, 
And in thy cheek’s unusual glow, 
Thou deem’st me not unworthy thee. 


Afar from thee! The night is come, 

But slumbers from my pillow flee ; 
J cannot rest so far from home, 

And my heart’s home is, love, with thee! 
I kneel before the throne of prayer, 

And then I know that thou art nigh; 
For God, who seeth every where, 

Bends on us both his watchful eye 


Together in his loved embrace, 
No distance can our hearts divide; 
Forgotten quite the mediate space, 
I kneel thy kneeling form beside: 
My tranquil frame then sinks to sleep, 
But soars the spirit far and free : 
O welcome be night’s slumbers deep, 
For then, dear love! I am with thee. 


NEEDLE WORK. 


Is the education of a young lady rightly 
conducted when the accomplishment of nee- 
dle work does not form a prominent part ?— 





We think not. That accomplishment is of 
great value to every female who prizes nice- 
ty, and would not be slavishly dependant on 
other’s skill. Indeed, we deem it a great 
misfortune to any young lady to be deficient 
in the art of “ plying the polished shaft” with 
activity, and many a one who looked on needle 
work as fitted only for the “lower sort,” has 
been deeply mortified by accidents which a 
little knowledge of tie despised accomplish- 
ment would have enabled her to remedy in a 
moment. And how extremely dependant 
must that lady be who has fostered an utter 
dislike toward needle-work! We pity her, 
and with the poet sing— 


‘ The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 
In waltz or cotillion—at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill; 
But give me the fair one in country orcity, 
Whose home and its duties are dear to the heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty, 
While plying the needle with exquisite art. 
The bright little needle—the swift flying needle, 
The needle directed by beauty and art. 


And what a beautiful and animated picture is 
presented by a circle of busy ones, their eyes 
flashing with pleasure as bright as the little 
needle in the light ofthe evening lamp! The 
contrast is great and ludicrous when such a 
group is compared with an idle family circle, 
where the members are gaping and groaning, 
and wishing that bed time was near. And 
what a sight is the wardrobe of that lady who 
is no needle woman, and who has lost her 
help, and in vain seeks for another! Truly, 
there is truth in the quaint remark of a para- 
graphist, that when he sawa lady send her hus- 
band’s coat or pants to the tailor’s to get one 
or two buttons put on, he wondered not that 
young men were skittish about getting mar- 
ried. They know not what they do, who, in 
seeking for a wife, give no attention to dis- 
cover whether or not the one they admire is 
a needle woman. Alas! for the man who, 
phrenologically, has large order, but whose 
wife is no adept in the art of needle-work ! 

In Mrs. Gilman’s Annual, we find the fol- 
lowing good thoughts on our subject, and we 
quote them as worthy the attention of our fair 
| readers :—* Cultivate a love of needle-work 
jin your family. Whatever be the mental 
cultivation of a woman, she is made happier 
by this occupation. A young lady who su- 
perintends her own, and her mother’s clothing, 
will have sweet, cheerful thoughts spring up 
in her mind, unless she is diseased, or actual. 
ly courts gloomy ideas. It is an odious sight 
to witness a family idle of a winter evening: 
and a no Jess beautiful spectacle when a cir- 
cle surround a table, employing their needles, 








while one reads aloud. Let one of the party 
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provide a map and dictionary for reference, || 


and the knowledge obtained in an evening’ 
will be surprising. Looking out the meaning, 
of words, makes a good pause, and stimulates! 
thought and criticism.” 

“Tt is not probable that sewing ever checked | 
the bright and thinking faculties. The dull! 
will be dull still whether they read libraries! 
or ply the needle, and this employment cer-| 
tainly gives a zest to after reading, to those, 
who really love books. How should women, 
bless their needle for rescuing them from the: 
temptations which assail the othersex. Bright 
and innocent implement, whether plied over 
tasteful luxuries, or gaining the poor pittance 
ofa day, thou art equally the friend of’ her 
whose visions tend to wander amid the re-| 
gions of higher abstractions, and of her, 
whose thoughts are pinned down to the tread-| 
mill of thy minute progress. Quiet rescuer; 
from clubs and midnight revels, amid the mi-) 
nor blessings of woman’s lot, thou shalt not! 
be forgotten! Still come, and let thy fairy| 
wand shine on her; still lend an ambitious) 
joy to the play-things of the girl; still move 
unconsciously under the glittering smile, 
of the maiden planning thy triumphant re- 
sults; still beguile the mother whose thoughts 
rove to her boy on the distant ocean; or the 
daughter, watching by the sick bed of one} 
who has heretofore toiled for her; still soothe 
the long dreary moments of faithful love, and 
though a tear sometimes fall on thy shining 
point, it shall not gather the rust of despair, 
since employment is thy dower.” 


WASHINGTON—THE CAPITOL. 


Washington, the seat of government of the 
United States, stands in the centre of the 
District of Columbia, upon the north branch 
of the Potomac, between the river and one of 
its tributaries called the east branch. The 
plan of the city combines regularity with va- 
riety, and is adapted to the variations of the) 
surface, so that the spaces allotted to public! 
buildings, occupy commanding positions, and| 
the monotonous sameness of a rectangular de-| 
sign is avoided, while all its advantages are| 
secured. The minor streets run at right an- 
gles, but the larger avenues diverge from 








various degrees of obliquity, and opening 
spaces for extensive squares. The smaller 
streets, which run north and south, or east: 
or west, are from ninety to one hundred and, 
ten feet wide. The grand avenués, named, 
after the several states, are from 6ne hundred | 
and thirty, toone hundred and sixty feet in| 
width, and are planted with the finest shade 
trees—several of the largest avenues unite 
on the hill on which the capitol is situated.— 
Such is the outline of the city of Washing- 





ton, according to its original plan, although 
its tardy growth has yet filled up but a small 
portion of this great skeleton of a national 
metropolis. The buildings which it contains 
are in three distinct parts, one portion being 
in the neighborhood of the navy-yard, ano- 
ther in that of the Capitol. and the third in the 
Pennsylvania avenue, which extends from the 
Capitol to the President’s house. The city 
presents the appearance of a group of villages, 
the spaces between the inhabited parts not 
being occupied. Washington, notwithstand- 
ing its pre-eminence as the national metrop- 
olis, will probably, never be a great city.— 
During the sessions of Congress it is thronged 
with visitors from all parts of the country, 
and presents a scene of much gaiety and bus- 
tle. Inthe summer season it presents but few 
attractions. The permanent population is 
computed at 22,000 souls. Washington was 
taken by the British Army under Gen. Ross, 
August 24, 1814, and in the true spirit of van- 
dalism, the fine public buildings, &c. were giv- 
en tothe flames. ‘The numerous and flagrant 
‘instances of wanton barbarity perpetrated by 
the ruthless invaders, unauthorized as they 
were by the rules of civilized warfare, not only 
stamped the authors with induring infamy, but 
united every heart, and strengthened every 
arm indefenceofthecountry. A distinguished 
and intelligent English author, Joun Howarp 
Hinton, says—“The capture of Washington, 
reflected no credit upon those by whom it 
ought to have been defended ; but the destruc- 
tion of the national edifices was still more 
disgraceful to the character of the invaders. 





'| The whole civilized world exclaimed against 
|the act, asa violation to the rules of modern 


warfare. The capitals of most of the Eu- 
ropean kingdoms had lately been in the power 
of an enemy—but in no instance had the 
conqueorr been guilty of similar conduct.” 


THE CAPITOL, 


Is a large and magnificent building of white 
freestone, 352 feet long, in the shape of a 
cross, with the Representatives’ Hall and 
Senate Chamber in the two wings, and aspa- 
cious rotundainthecentre. The Representa- 
tives’ Hall issemicircular, 95 feet in length and 
60 in height, lighted from the top, and adorned 
with a colonade of pillars of brecia, beauti- 
fully polished. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful hallsin the world. The Senate Chamber 
is of the same shape and 74 feet long. The 
Rotunda is 96 feet in diameter, and 96 feet 
high to the top of the dome within. It isall 
of marble, and the floor is beautifully paved— 
the whole has a most grand and imposing 
effect. Several pieces of sculpture are placed 
in nitches in the walls, representing events 
in American history. The sound of a single 





voice uttered in this apartment, is echoed 
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from the dome above, with a rumbling like 
distant thunder. The National Library is 
contained in the Capitol, and embraces alsoa 
series of national paintings by Trumbull.— 
The following sketch we take from Views of 
American Scenery. 

“There are many favorable points of view 
of this fine structure, (the Capitol) standing, 
as it does, higher than the general level of 
the country. Besides those presented in the 
drawing, there are views from the distant 
eminences, which are particularly fine, in 
which the broad bosom of the Potomac forms 
the background. ‘The effect of the building 
is also remarkably imposing when the snow 
is on the ground, and the whole structure 
rising from a field of snow, with its dazzling 
whiteness, looks like some admirable creation 
of the frost. All architecture, however, is 
very much improved by the presence of a 
multitude of people, and the Capitol looks its 
best on the day of inauguration. The follow- 
ing description, written after viewing the 
ceremony of Mr. Van Buren’s induction into 
office will give an idea of the effect of this 
solemnity on the architecture :— 

“The sun shone out of heaven without 
a cloud on the inaugural morning. The 
air was cold, but clear and life-giving, and 
the broad avenues of Washington for once 
seemed not too large for the thronging pop- 
ulation. The crowds who had been pouring 
in from every direction for several days be- 
fore, ransacking the town for but a shelter 
from the night, were apparent on the spacious 
sidewalks, and the old campaigners of the 
winter seemed but a thin sprinkling among 
the thousands of new and strange faces. The 
sun shone alike on the friends and opponents 
of the new administration; and as far as one 
might observe in a walk to the capitol, all 
were made cheerful alike by its brightness. 

“| was at the capitol a half hour before the 
procession arrived, and had leisure to study 
a scene for which I was not at all prepared. 
The noble staircase of the east front of the 
building leaps over three arches; under one 
of which carriages pass to the basement door ; 
and, as you approach from the gate the eye 
cuts the ascent at right angles, and the sky, 
broken by a small spire at ashort distance, is 
visible beneath. Broad stairs occur at equal 
distances, with corresponding projections, and 
from the upper platform rise the outer col- 
umns of the portico, with ranges of columns 
thrée deep extending back to the pilasters. I 
had often admired this front, with its many 
graceful columns and its superb flight of stairs, 
as one of the finest things I had seen in the 
world. Like the effect of the assembled pop- 
ulation of Rome, waiting to receive the bless- 
ing before the front of St. Peter’s; however, 


the assembled crowd on the steps and at the 


Capitol, heightened inconceivably the gran. 
deur of the en. They were piled up like 
the people on the temples of Babylon in one 
of Martin’s sublime pictures—every projec- 
tion covered, and an inexpressible soul and 
character given by their presence to the ar- 
chitecture. Boys climbed about the bases of 
the columns, single figures stood on the posts 
of the surrounding railings in the boldest re. 
lief against the sky, and the whole thing was 
exactly what Paul Veronese would have de- 
lighted to draw. 

“] was in the crowd thronging the opposite 
side of the court, and lost sight of the princi- 
pal actors in this imposing drama till they 
returned from the Senate Chamber. A ten- 
porary platform had been laid and railed in 
on the broad stair which supports the portico, 
and, for all preparation for one of the most 
important and most meaning and solemn cer. 
emonies on earth—for the inauguration of a 
chief magistrate over a republic of fifteen 
millions of freemen—the whole addition to 
the open air and the presence of the peo- 
ple, was a volume of holy writ. In compar- 
ing the impressive simplicity of this consum- 
mation of the wishes of a mighty people, 
with the ceremonial and hollow show which 
embarrass a corresponding event in other 
lands, it was impossible not to feel that the 
moral sublime was here—that a transaction 
so important, and of such extended and 
weighty import, could borrow nothing from 
drapery or decoration, and that the simple 
presence of the sacred volume consecrating 
the act, spoke more thrillingly to the heart 
than the triumph of a thousand heralds. 

“The crowd of diplomatists and senators 
in the rear of the columns made way, and the 
Ex-President and Mr. Van Buren advanced 
with uncovered heads. A murmur of feeling 
rose up from the moving mass below, and 
the infirm old man emerged froma sick cham- 
ber which his physician thought it impossible 
he should leave, bowed to the people, and still 
uncovered in the cold air, took his seat beneath 
the portico. Mr. Van Buren then advanced, 
and with a voice remarkably distinct, read 
his address to the people. 

«“ When the address was closed, the Chief 
Justice administered the oath. As the book 
touched the lips of the new President, there 
arose a general shout, an expression of feel- 
ing common enough in other countries, but 
drawn with difficulty from an American as 
semblage. The sons and immediate friends 
of Mr. Van Buren then closed round him, 
the ex-President and others gave him tlie 
hand in congratulation, and the ceremony 
was over.” 











The glow of sunset is the reflection of the 
hedge of roses that grew round Eden. 
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SEVENTEEN. 


{ have a fair and gentle friend, 
Whose heart is pure, I ween, 

As ever was a maiden’s heart 
At joyous seventeen. 

She dwells among us like a star, 
That from its bower of bliss 

Looks down, yet gathers not a stain 
From aught it sees in this. 


[ do not mean that flattery 
Has ever reached her ear ; 
| only say its syren song 
Has no effect on her; 
For she is all simplicity 
A creature soft and mild— 
Though on the eve of womanhood, 
In heart a very child. 


And yet, within the misty depths 
Of her dark dreamy eyes, 
Ashadowy something, like deep thought, 
In tender sadness lies ; 
For though her glance still shines as bright 
As in her childish years, 
[ts wildness and its lustre now 
Are softened down by tears— 


Tears that steal not from hidden springs 
Of sorrow and regret, 
For none but lovely feelings 
In her gentle breast have met ; 
For every tear that gems her eye 
From her young bosom flows, 
Like dew-drops from a golden star, 
Or sweetness from a rose. 


For e’en in life’s delicious spring, 
We oft have memories 
That throw around our sunny hearts 
A transient cloud of sighs; 
For a wondrous change within the heart 
At that sweet time is wrought, 
When on the heart is softly laid 
A spel] of deeper thought. 


And she has reached that lovely time, 
The sweet poetic age, 

When to the eye each floweret’s leaf 
Seems like a glowing page ; 

For a beauty and a mystery 
About the heart is thrown, 

When childhood’s merry laughter yields 
To girlhood’s softer tone. 


[ do not know if round her heart 
Love yet hath thrown its wing ; 
I rather think she’s like myself, 
An April-hearted thing : 
I only know that she is fair, 
And loves me passing well; 
But who this gentle maiden is, 


I feel not free to tell. AMELIA. 








“RELIGION’S ALL.” 


The mind of man is like a fluctuating sea. 
It is never at rest. There is a perpetual 
tendency, which cannot be curbed by per- 
petual disappointment, to send out our de- 
sires after some object beyond our present 
reach. But we are never satisfied from the 
attainment of our desires. The law of the 
natural world, by which objects diminish ac- 
cording to their distance from us, is reversed 
in the moral. The objects of our wishes are 
magnified in proportion to the distance at 
which we view them. As we approach near, 
the charm is broken, the illusion vanishes.— 
They prove to be but bubbles, which, as soon 
as touched, dissolve into airy vapor. Still 
we do not rest. At every fresh disappoint- 
ment, we put forth new desires and new ef- 
forts, for the attainment of some object yet 
more remote. Even success, the most un- 
bounded, does not satisfy us. We weep for 
more worlds to conquer. 

Weare so constituted that pursuit is essen- 
tial to our happiness. Progress, to whatever 
it relates, is in itself delightfultous. There 
is, therefore, some degree of enjoyment in 
earthly pursuit; but it is not in the end at- 
tained, it is the mere progress toward that 
end. How vague and evanescent this! how 
“flickering, feeble, and insecure,” like the 
flashes emitted by a ball in rapid motion, result- 
ing not from any resource in itself, but merely 
from its contact with other bodies! The 
soul remains empty—a soul of vast desires, 
vast energies, and vast capacity. It is asifa 
man were to spend his whole life in running 
for a goal, for the mere pleasure of the race 
—the gaol is of no value but to mark the 
place where he must stop. His race ended, 
his sand of life run out, he awakes in eternity; 
and what has he of all the labors he has taken 
under the sun! 

Amid this tumult of mind, the everlasting 
restlessness of the soul, religion, benign vis- 


| itor, heavenly monitor, descendstoman. She 


comes in radiant and alluring form, addresses 
him in accents of winning tenderness. “ Re- 
ceive me, and I will say to the swelling surge 
of passion, peace, be still. I will quell the 
fever of disappointment by leading you to 
fountains of living waters. I will point you 
to the shadow of a great rock in this weary 
land. Receive me, O! ye on whom the Son 
of God has looked with tenderness, and I will 
direct you to an object of pursuit, worthy your 
heavenly origin—worthy your nature, but a 
little lower than that of angels—worthy the 
inward aspirings of which you are proudly, 
yet painfully conscious. You love pursuit— 
the object to which I will direct you, is infi- 


||nite; therefore, your pursuit will be endless. 
| You delight in progress—here your progress 
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Burial of the Indian Girl. 


Vor. | 








shall be commensurate with eternity. Your 
desires are boundless—you shall be satisfied 
when you awake in the likeness of God.— 
Not only so, you shall frequently be filled, in 
this the house of your pilgrimage, with pre- 
libations of future blessedness. Receive me, 
and you need never fear what your nature 
renders so revolting to you, a cessation of hope, 
expectation and effort. True, your capacity 
for happiness shall be filled as soon as you 
enter on your everlasting inheritance. But 
that capacity shall he for ever increasing, and 
for ever filling with all the fulness of God.— 
Throughout the immortality of her exercise, 
your soul shall be continually expanding her 
views, strengthening her energies, and drink- 
ing deeper and deeper of the rivers of plea- 
sure, which flow at the right hand of the Most 
High.” 

Such are the boundless offers of religion. 
All that man can desire, all that his nature 
can receive, more than his utmost powers of 
apprehension can reach. View the nature 
of man, and the objects by which he is sur- 
rounded ; his immortal capacity for ever seek- 


chy neighbor as thyself,” and hence, he re. 
joices in the prosperity of another as if 
were his own. Pride does not erect her 
stately tribunal in his breast, and incessantly 
wound his self love, for he is taught to esteer 
others better than himself. A happy man js 
ihe ; for in proportion as he yields to the infly. 
,ence of the principles he has embraced, his 
‘soul is in harmony with itself, in harmony 
| with all around him, in harmony with the 
| governing principles of the universe. It js 
like a well tuned instrument; whatever key 
_is struck it responds melodious notes. 
Follow the christian further, as he enter 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. Here 
‘nature instinctively recoils. But religion 
takes away the sting of death, and despoj); 
ithe grave of its victory. ‘True, the proud 
‘precepts of philosophy might have enabled 
|him to meet it with feigned composure, but 
it is divine religion alone, which can ip 
ireality be the strength of his heart, when 
heart and flesh fail. When the silver cori 
‘is loosened, and the golden bow! is broken, 
‘and the frightened soul, finding that the 








ing, yet forever refusing to be filled from| 
earthly resources ; and say, is not this divine. 


| frail edifice is crumbling, looks out for refuge, 
\if a dark uncertainty hang over its futur 


religion, in its freeness, its richness, and its|| destiny, it cannot but recoil in agony and hor. 


boundlessness, to a being thus constituted and | 


thus situated, is it not all! View the indi- 
vidual who has embraced her in his inmost 
soul, and entered on the high and holy course 
to which she dictates, and then say, with an 
emphasis drawn from reality, and not from 
theory alone, is not religion all? See her 
disciple a partaker of the ills incident to hu- 
mannature. He considers himself as “ under 
education in God’s school,” and whether his 
Divine Master frown or smile, he knows the 
dispensation is adapted to his own present 
need, and tends alike to fit him for his future 
inheritance. He regards all events as under 
thg direction of a being of almighty power, 
infinite wisdom, and unbounded goodness ; and 
therefore, whatever occurs, though his favor- 
ite schemes be crossed, he meekly says, “even 
so Father, for so itseemed good in thy sight.” 
What moral grandeur is there in the charac- 
ter of a christian! Amid ‘the war of ele- 
ments, the wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds,’ he can sit like Noah in the ark, calm, 
quiet, and secure, for the edifice of his hopes 
is built on the Rock of Ages. View the 
christian as taught by religion to subdue the 
baneful passions of our nature, which are an 
everspringing source of wretchedness, within 
our bosoms. Instead of suffering the serpent 
revenge, to twine round his heart, and nour- 
ish itself in the misery of another, he has 
learnt when he is reviled to bless; when he 
is defamed, to suffer. Envy cannot insinuate 
itself into his mind, and corrode his peace, for 
he is under the influence of the precept, “love 


‘ror. Religion alone, by that faith which i 
ithe substance of things hoped for, can pre 
‘sent before it a vivid reality, so that when 
| launches into the Jordan of death, it finds firm 
footing ; solid rock. 

| Blessed religion! light of the world, sol 
‘hope of a ruined race, renovating principle, 
|which restores life and beauty, where all was 
corruption and deformity! Extend thy benign 
‘reign—let thy hopes be embraced and thy 
| benefits diffused, until 

“One song employs all nations; and all cry, 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us! 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 


Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


BURIAL OF THE INDIAN GIRL 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

‘The only danghter of an Indian woman, in Wiscon 

sin Territory, died of a lingering consumption, at thr 

age of eighteen. 





\« 


A few of her own race, and a fev 
of the whites were at her grave ; but none wept sa\ 
the poor mother.”—Herald of the Upper Miss'ss'pf 


_A wail upon the prairies,— 





| Acry of woman’s wo— 

| That mingleth with the autumn blast, 
|_ All fitfully and low, 

‘It is a mother’s wailing !— 


Like that with which a mother mourns 





| Hath earth another tone, 


Her lost, her only one? 
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No. 16. 


Pale faces gather’d round her,— 
They mark’d the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 
But their cold, blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gaz,d upon her, 

As the wild winds caught her moan,— 
But she was an Indian mother,— 

So, she wept those tears alone. 


Long, o’er that wasting idol, 
She watch’d, and toil’d, and pray’d; 
Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravace death had made: 
Till the fleshless sinews started, 
And hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her voice, 
An echo trom the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eye and tress, 
And dove-like were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness,— 
Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blood strongly sent 
To revel in her olive cheek, 
So richly e:oquent. 


I said consumption smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplor’d her pain ;— 
None, save that widow’d mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, 
lz writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas! that lowly eabin, 
That couch beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 

They’re lone and empty all, 

What hand shall pluck the tall, green corn, 
That ripeneth on the plain, 

Since she, for whom the board was spread, 
Must ne’er return again? 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden! 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale brow’d ones with scorn 
Thy burial rite surveyed ;— 
There’s many a king, whose funeral 
A black robed realm shall see, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed 
Like that which falis for thee. 


Yes, rest thee, forest-maiden! 
Beneath thy native tree; 

The proud may boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like thee; 

But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, 

Whom nature nor affection mourns, 


As now they mourn for thee. 
Gar.—F 2 
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SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
Where woman hath endured, 
Uncheered by fame, yet silently upborne 
By promptings more divine.— Mrs. Hemans. 


I closed the fascinating memoirs of Joseph- 
ine with a sigh of regret that the pleasure 
of reading it was enced. While perusing 
it, [ had identified myself with the amiable 
and beautiful being, whose varied fortunes 
my fancy followed with intense interest. I 
saw her rising from the lot of a peasant girl 
to become the partner of the dark master- 
spirit, whose fearful passions she alone could 
soften and control. ‘The splendid scenes of the 
coronation rose before my mind’seye. J saw 
Josephine, radiant in beauty, kneeling before 
the mighty arbiter of the fate of nations, 
while he placed the glittering symbol of power 
on the head of her who was * once a poor 
friendless woman.’ I shared the emotion 
which swelled her bosom and dimmed her 
eyes with tears, as the rapturous plaudits of 
the countless multitudes burst upon her ear. 
| beheld her the idol of a gallant, a polished, 
and intellectual people, diffusing happiness 
by her smiles, and joy followmg her footsteps. 
A little while, and the incense of flattery no 
longer shed its rich perfume for her. I saw 
her neglected and forsaken—rudely torn from 
him who was her only hope. Her gentle 
heart, 


‘Like a tendril accustomed to cling,’ 


was withered and blighted, and she quickly 
sank to the grave in utter brokenness of heart. 
And is this, thought I, all earth has to bestow? 
The splendor of her destiny surpassed what 
the wildest imaginings of her youthful fancy 
could have shadowed forth; but it was evan- 
escent as the dew-drop which is swept from 
the rose by the first breath of the morning.— 
She is gone, and her memorial has perished 
with her. Her kindness and gentleness won 
the hearts of all who came within the circle 
of her fascinations. But she won them for 
‘herself; for the self-renouncing spirit of the 
gospel held no sway over her spirit. She 
‘moulded at her will those who approached 
her; but it was for earth and not for heaven. 
‘Her heart was indeed ‘ open as day to melting 
charity,’ but her benefactions were perishing 
as her own power—held only by the frail ten- 
‘ure of this fleeting life, and where are they? 
| Does one immortal mind who received through 
her blest influence that pearl, compared to 
|which the richness of Golconda’s mines are 
‘but dust and ashes, now rise up and call her 
blessed! 

Saddened by these melancholy reflections, 
I opened a volume which had lain neglected 
iwhile [ followed the varied fortunes of Jo- 
‘sephine—the simple, unadorned ‘ Memoirs 
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294 Where is She2— 
of an aly ~ beloved sister.” As I read 
its quiet details, a far diflerent scene was 
presented to my view. [saw a young and 
timid female, scarcely known beyond the lim- 

its ot her own household band, stretched upon 
the couch of sickness. Iler lot was jowly— 
and with a frame naturally delicate now pros- 
trated by a hopeless and excruciating malady 
she seems to call tor the tenderest sympathy 
and commisseration. But not a murmuring 
word escapes her lips. A heavenly seremity 
beams in her mild countenance, and she is 
rendered insensible to bodily sufiering by some 
high and holy purpose which engrosses her 
whole soul. A few ignorant children are 
gathered at her bedside, and she is addressing 
them in low and earnest tones. I cannot 
catch their import, but the theme evidently 
awakens all the sympathies of her heart, and 
illuminates her pale face with the radiance 
of anangel. Her young auditors, too, appear 
deeply moved, and feeling and intelligence 
gradually beam from those countenances 
which so recently exhibited but the inanity 
of ignorance and stupidity. Now they fall 
on their knees beside her, and her eyes and 
clasped hands are raised to heaven, while her 
voice ascends solemn and sweet in tones of 
fervent supplication. Ah, now IT Jearn the 


high purpose, the undying hope which has}| 


power to triumph over the death-like agonies 
which torture her frame. She is supplicating 
the King of kings to sees on the brows of 
these young immortals unwithering crowns, 
and toclothe them in the spotless robes of her 
Saviour’s righteousness. [er voice is oe 
with emotion, and the tears fal! thick and fas 
from the eyes of that youthful band who are 
kneeling before her. I hear no enthusiastic 
plaudits from mortals like myself. All is si- 
Jent in that lonely room; but a voice sweet 
as the music of a seraph’s lyre, whispers, there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth. One of those bright ‘ ministering spi- 
rits’ sent out to minister to the heirs of  sal- 

vation, announces there the tidings of one of 
that humble band, Behold he prayeth, and 
the abodes of spotless purity ring with the 
hallelujahs of ten thousand times ten thousand, 
as they cast their glittering crowns before the 
eternal throne, saying, ‘ Blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever..—Religious Magazine. 


We cannot think too highly of our nature, 


Beauties of Satathiel. 


| 
| 





nor too humbly of ourselves. When we see 
the martyr to virtue, subject as he is to the 
infirmities of a man, vet t suffe ring the tortures 
of a demon, and bearing them with the mag- 
nanimity of a god, do we not behold heroism 
that angels may indeed surpass, but which 





they cannot imitate, and must admire. 


_V OL. i 


“WHERE Is SHE? 
(Selected. ] 
‘Oh! where is she? Fach scene remains, 
Where oft at blushing morn she roved, 
The warbling birds im tuneful strains, 
Still carol from the wood she loved ; 
Sunbeams their glowing radiance fling 
O’er each fair flower and waving tree, 


All bloom beneath the smile of spring, 


All breathe of lite—but where is she? 


The softening shades of eve descend, 


Around the hearth her kindred meet, 
Tow ott they mourn the gentle friend 
Who once enjoyed that converse sweet: 


Now, at the hallowed hour of prayer, 


They lift the hand and bend the knee, 
Oh! there was one who loved to share 
Those orisons—but where is she? 


Say, need we ask?—in von blue sky, 
Removed from pain, from care, and woe? 

She tastes a bliss more true and high, 
Than all her dearest joys below : 

She walks with spirits pure and bright, 
From sin, from bondage she is free, 

And while we view the realms of lcht, 
Say, should we murmur—where is sie? 


In faith and trust on earth she dwelt, 

In calm seclusion’s path she trod, 
Deeply her Saviour’s love she felt, 

Who died that she might live with God; 
The Christian's ho ype our sadness cheers, 

The Christian's rock our stay must be, 
Then let us cease our selfish tears, 

Nor ask in sorrow—where is she? 


BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY REY. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. V. 
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“Tfow many billows,” said she, gazing on 
the sea, “will roll between that little bark 
and this shore to-morrow! ‘There is always 


‘something melancholy in parting. Yet, if 


that vessel could feel, with what delight 
would she not wing her way to Cyprus, lov ely 
Cyprus?” 

I was surprised! “ Miriam, this from you! 
Can you regret the place of paganism—the 
land of your captivity?” 

“No,” was the answer, with a look of lofty 
truth: “T abhorred the guilty profanaticns of 
the pagan; and who ean love the dungeon! 
Even were Cyprus a paradise, T should have 
felt unhappy in the separation from my coun- 
'try and from you. Yet those alone wh o have 
‘seen the matchless loveliness of the island— 
the perpetual animation of life in a cliniate, 
and inthe midstofscenes made for happiness 
‘can know the sacrifice that must be made by 
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its people in leaving it, und leaving it perliaps | rit to you! would that you could read tor your- 


forever.” 

«The crew of that galley are not ty be 
tried by ongexile. In twodays, at farthest, 
they will anchor in their o vn harbors.” 

«Ard how deep!y must the sacrifice be, en- 
hanced by the abandonment of rank, wealth, 


professional honors! and this is the sacrifice | 


on Which I have been sent to consult my hus- 
band.” 

I was totally at a loss to conceive of whom 
she spoke. 

“Our friend—our deliverer from captivity 


or death—the generous being, who, through 


infinite hazards, restored your wile and chil- 
dren to happiness and home—” 

“Constantius! impossible. At the very age 
of ambition, with his talents, his knowledge 
of life, his prospects of the highest distinc- 
tion !—” 

«Constantius will never return to Cyprus 
inthat galley—will never draw sword for 
Rome again—will never quit the land given 
by heaven to our fathers; if such be the will 
of Silathiel.” 

“Stranze. But his motives? he is supe- 
tior to the fickleness that abandons an hon- 
rable course of life throuzh the pure love of 
novelty, er is he weary of the absurdities of 
paganism 

“Thoroughly weary—more than weary ; 
he has abjured them forever and ever.” 

“You rejoice me. But it was to be expect- 
ed from his manly mind. You have brought 
an illustrious convert, my beloved ; and if your 
eiptivity has done this, 1t was the will of 
Heaven. Constantius shall be led with dis- 
tinction to the temple, and be one of ourselves. 
Julea may yet require such men. Our holy 
religion may exult in such conquests from 
the darkness of the idolatrous world.” 

The voice of the hermits at their evening 
prayer now arose, and held usin silence, which 
neither seemed inclined to break. Many 
thoughts pressed on my mind; the addition to 
our circle of a man whom I honored and es- 
teemad; the accession of a practised soldier 
to our eiuse; the near approach of the hour 
of conflict; the prec irious fate of those [ loved, 
in the great convulsion which was to rend 
away the Roman yoke, or leave Judea a tomb. 
{accidentally looked up, and saw that Miriam 
had been as abstracted as myself. But war 
and policy were not in the contemplations of 
the beaming countenance; nor their words on 
the lips that quivered and crimsoned before 
me. Her eyes were fixed on the sky, and 
she was in evident prayer, which I desired 
not to disturb. She at length eanght my 


glanee, and blushed like one detected; but) 


qu.ckly recovering—said, in a tone never to 
be forgotten, “ My husband! my lord! my 
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self the truths written in my heart!” 
“ Miriam !” 


“This is no reproach. But I know your 


‘strength of opinion—your passion for all that 


| 
| 
| 





concerns the glory of Israel ;—your right, the 
rivht of talents and character to the foremost 
rank among the priesthood; and those things 
repel me.” 

“Speak out atonce. Wecan have nocon- 
cealments, Miriam; candor, candor in all 
things.” 

“You have heard the prayers of those ex- 
iles; you acknowledge their acquirements 
and understandings; they have sacrificed 
much, every thing—friends, country, the 
‘orid. Cansuch men have been imposed on? 
Can they have imposed on themselves? — [s it 
not impossible that their sacrifices could have 
been made for a fiction?” 

“The question is difficult. We are strange- 
ly the slaves of habit and impulse. Men ev- 
ery day abandon the most obvious good for 
the most palpable follies. Enthusiasm is a 
minor madness.” 

“ But are those exiles enthusiasts? They 
are grave men, experienced in life; their lan- 
guage is totally pure from extravagance ; they 
reason with singular clearness; they live 
with the most striking command over the 
habits of their original condition. Greeks, 
yeu see no haste of temper, no violence of 
language among them. Once idolators, they 
shrink from the thought of idols. Now fugi- 
tive and persecuted, they pray for their per- 
secutors; sharing the iair of wild beasts, and 
driven out from all that they knew and loved, 
they utter no complaint—they even rejoice 
in their calamity, and offer up praises to the 
mercy that shut the gates of earth upon their 
steps, only to open the gates of heaven.” 

“Jam nopersecutor, Miriam. Nay,1 hon- 
or the seli-denial, as [doubt not the sincerity 
of those men. But if they have thrown off 


'a portion of their early blindness, why not de- 


sire the full illumination! Why linger half 
way between falsehood and truth? It is not, 
as you know, our custom to solicit prosel ytes. 
But such men might be not unworthy of the 


‘hope of Israel.” 


“It is to the hope of Israel that they have 
come, that they cling, that they look up fora 
recompense ; a glorious recompense for their 
sufferings.” 


“ Let them then join us at sunrise, and come 
to our holy city.” 


“ Salathiel, the time is declared, when men 
shall worship not in that mountain alone, but 
through all lands; when the yoke of our law 


shall be lightened, and the weary shall have 


jrest; when the altar shall pass away, as the 


‘ove! would that [ dared open my whole spi-' illustrious victim has passed ; and the wisdom 
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of heaven shall be the possession of all man-| 
kind.” 

| looked at her inastonishment. * Miriam, 
this from you! from a daughter of the blood 
of Aaron! from the wife of a servant of the 
temple! have you become a Christian!” 

“| have done nothing in presumption. I] 
have prayed to the Source of light that he 
would enlighten my understanding; [ have 
night and day examined the law and the pro-| 
phets. Beat with my weakness, Salathiel, if 
it be proved weakness. But if it be wisdom, | 
knowledge, and truth, Timplore you by our| 
love, by the higher interests of your own soul, 
to follow my example.” 

It was impossible to answer harshly to a re- 
monstrance expressed with the overflowing 
fondness of the heart: I could only remind| 
her of the unchangeable promises made to 
Judaism. 

“ But it is of those promises I speak,” urged 
she; “we have seen the day that our father! 
Abraham longed to see; that mighty Being, 
the Lord of Eternity, the express image of | 
the glory of the Invisible, the hope of the 
patriarch, the promise of the prophet has 
come.” 

*“ Yet Israel is divided and enslaved ; torn! 
by capricious tyranny, and hurrying to the 
common convulsions and common = ruin of | 
doomed nations. Is this the triumphant king-| 
dom of prophecy?” 

“T have doubted like you; but I have been| 
at length convinced out of the mouths of the| 
nrophets themselves. Ifave they not declared | 
trit israel should suffer be! it triumy 

iat strikes Ss the 


and suffer too for a period 
of Israel 
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mind with terror? that the Kin 


should be exciuded from his ‘cai Beedaceet she 


take upon him the form of a servant,—nay | 
die, and die by a death of pain and shame, | 
the death of a slave and criminal ? 

“It isso written. But it is beyond our) 
power to re concile.” 

“Pray then for the power, and it will be| 
given to you. Ask for the spirit of holy ins | 
telligence, and it will enlighten you. Pride| 
is the crime of our netion. Humility, the) 
rivhteous resolution to follow truth, and leave 
prejudice to its fate, would take the film from | 
the eye of our people. Salathiel, my lord, | 
the being treasured in my heart. Read the) 
Scriptures. I have prayed for you. Read 

$3 


Sensations to which [ dared not give ut- 





terance oppressed me: my crime, my fate, | 
rose up before the mental eye. [had no an-| 
swer to this admirable woman. Her pure 


and fervid zeal, her love, and holiness of heart, 
touched every chord in mine, But the veil| 
was dark upon my mind, Let noman blame) 
the stubbornness of the Jew, till he has! 
weighed the influence of feelings born with a 


Beauties of Salathiel. 


Vor. I. 


people, strengthened by their history, rein- 
toreed by miracle, and authenticated by the 
words of inspiration. . 

The moon ascended in calm glory; and her 
orb, slightly tinged by the many-colored clouds 
that lay upon the horizon, threw a faint silver 
upon the precipice. The sounds below were 
hushed; the moving figures, the vessel, the 
sea, the clifls, were totally veiled in purple 
mist. We could not have been more alone 
if we were seated on aclond; and the beauty, 
the exalted gesture, and the glowing wisdom 
ot the being before me, were like those that 
we conceive of spirits delegated to lead the 
disembodied mind upwards from world to 
world. 

A sea bird, winging its way above our heads, 
broke the reverie: [ reminded my teacher 
that it grew late, and our absence might pro- 


duce anxiety. 
“Nalethiel,” said she, with mingled feryor 
and soitness,—* you know | love you; never 


was heart more fondly bound to another th 
mine is to you. lam grateful for your per I 
mission to receive Constantius into our trib 
But one obligation, infinitely dearer, you car 
confer on me,—read this scroll.” She drew 
from her bosom a letter, written.to his church 
by one of the ¢ ‘hri stian leaders in Asia. “! 
desire not to offend your convictions, nor to 
hasten you into a rash adoption of those of 
others. But sa this seroll you will find phi- 
losophy without its pride, and knowledge 
Without its guile; you will find more, the 
disclosure of those mysteries which have so 
| long perplexed our people: read ; and may He 
who ean bring wisdom out of the lips of babes, 
and make the wisdom of the wise foolishness, 
“| his light upon the generous heart of my 
husband !” 

At another time, I mieht have started 
horror from this avowal of her faith. But the 
scene, the circumstances, an unaccountable 
internal impression—a voice of the soul, pro- 
hibited me. 1 took her trembling hand, and, 
without a word, led her down to our dwelling 

* ms * * * * * 

No tidings sooner mike themselves pe 
than those of the heart. We found ¢ 
dauchters waiting anxiously at the e econ e 
of the cave, which had been fitted up for our 
temporary shelter. Before a word could be 
exchanged, a glance from Miriam told the 
success of her mission; and sorrow was 
turned into delight. Esther danced around 
me, and was eloq nent in her gratitude, Sa- 
lome shed silent tears; and when I attempted 
to wipe them away, fell fainting into my arms. 
We spent a part of the night in the open air: 
the last wine and fruits of our store were 
brought out: the Cypriot exiles came down 
from their rocks: the crew of the galley, al- 
ready on board, danced, sang, and drank to 
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the success of the voyage: sol ‘it was not 
till the moon, our only lamp, was about to be}, 
extinguished in the waters, that we thought 
of closing our final night on the Syrian shore. 

We traveled along the coast as far as Be- 
rytus ; then turning to the eastward, crossed 
the Libanus, and the mountain country that 
branches into Upper Gallilee. Our coming 
had been long announced ; and we tound Hie 
azar, Jubal, and our chier kinsmen, waiting at 
one of the passes to lead us Lome in triumph. 
The joy of our tribe was honest, if it was tu- 
multuous; and many a shout disturbed the]! 
sditade as we moved along. 

My impatience increas ed, when we reached |! 
the well known hills that sheltered what waz 
once my home. Yet I] remembered too keen- 
ly the shock of seeing its desolation not to 
dread the first sight of the spot; and rode 
away from the group at full speed, that my 
nervousness might have time to subside be- 
fore their arrival. But at the foot of the last 
ascent I drew the rein. Every tree, every 
bush, almost every stone, had been familiar 
to me in my wanderings; and were now 
painful memorials of the. long malady of my 
mind. 

Eleazar, who watched me during the latter} 
part of the journey, with something of a con- 
sciousness of my thoughts, put spurs to his 
horse, and found me standing, pale and pal- 
pitating. “Come,” said he, “we must not 
alarm Miriam by thinking too much of the}, 
past; let us try if the top of the hill will not 
give usa better prospect than the bottom.” 

I shrank from the attempt. “ No!” said [, 
“the horror that the prospect once gave me 
mustnot berenewed. Let uschange the route, 
no matter how far around; the sight of that 
rin would distract me to the last hour of my 
life.” 

He only smiled in reply; and catching my 
bridle galloped forward. A few seconds 

placed us on the summit of a hill. Could I 
believe my eyes! All below was as if rapine |, 
never had been there. The gardens, the cat- 
lle, the dwellings, lay a fairy picture under} 
the eye. “This is mirac’:{” I exclaimed.— 
“No, or it is but the miracle of a little ac- 
tivity, and a great deal of good-will,” was the 
answer. 

From the time of my return, I had seen 
with bitterness of soul the insults of my 
country. I had summoned my friends to as- 
certain what might be our means of resist- 
ance, and found them as willing and devoted 
as became men; but our resources for more 
than the first burst of popular wrath, the 
seizure of some petty Roman garrison, or the 
capture of a convoy, were ‘nothing. The 
jealousies of the chief men of the tribes, the 
terror of Rome, the positions of the Roman 
troops cutting off military communication be- 


F 2 


br illiznt of nations. 
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‘twe en the are ah the south of yar ane 


‘the attempt hopeless ; and it was abandoned 
‘for the time. 
For a few months all was tranquil: the 


habits of rural life were calculated to keep 
depressing thoughts at a distance. 


My wife 
and daughters returned to their graceful pur- 


‘suits, with the added pleasure of novelty, af- 


ter so long a cessation. I hunted through 
the hills with Constantius ; or, traversing the 
country which might yet be the scene of 
vevents, availed m yself of the know'edge of a 
‘master of the whole science of Roman war. 
At home, the works of the great poets of the 
iw est, with whom our guest had made us fa- 
miliar, varied the hours; but I found a still 
‘more stirring and congenial interest in the 
histories of Gree k valor, and in the s study of 
‘the mighty minds that made and unmade em- 
ipires. With the touching and picturesque 
narrative of Herodotus in my hand, I pant- 
‘ingly followed the adventures of the most 
I fought the battle with 
them against the Persian: I saw them gath- 
‘ered in little startled groups on the hills, fly- 
jing in their little galleys from island to island, 
‘the land deserted, the sea covered with fugi- 
tives, the Persian fleets, loaded with Asiatic 
ipomp, darkening the waters like a thunder- 
cloud; and ina moment all changed. The 
‘millions of Asia scattered, like dust before 
ithe wind—Greece lifted to the height of 
martial glory, and commencing a career of 
‘triumph still more illustrious, that triumph of 
the mind, in which, through the remotest vi- 
cissitudes of earth, she was to have no con- 
queror. With Arrian I pursued the cam- 
|paigus of that extraordinary man, whose va- 
‘lor, vanity, and fortune, make him one of the 
ilandmarks of human nature. In Alexander, 
‘I delighted in tracing the native form of the 

Greek through the embroidered robes of roy- 
jalty and triumph. In his romantic intrepid- 
lity and deliberate science ; his alternations of 
fantastic folly; the pas- 
sion for praise, . and the contempt for its offer- 
ers; the rash temper, and the noble magnan- 
imity; the love for the fine arts, and the thirst 








‘for that perpetual war before which they fly; 


‘the martial and philosophic scorn of privation, 


‘and the feeble lapses into self-indulgence ; 


the generous forecast, which peopled deserts 
and founded cities, and the giddy and fatal 
neglect which left his diadem to be fought 
for, and his family to be the prey of rival re- 
bellions; I saw him the man of the republic, 
the Athenian of the day of popular splendor 
and folly, with only the difference of the scep- 
tre. 

To me, those studies were like a new door 
opened into the boundless palace of human 
nature. I felt that sense of novelty, vigor, 
and fresh life, that the frame feels in breath- 
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ing the morning air over the landscape of a! 


new country. ‘Tt was a voyage upon an un- 
known sea, where every headland, and dell, 
and tree fringing the waters, administers to}, 
the delight of curiosity. 
nothing of the common pedantry of worn-out 
atudies. 
been limited by my original destination. A 
Jew and a priest, there was but one solemn 
avenue, through which I was to see the 
glimpses of the external world. The vista 
was now opened and deepened beyond all 


Toa Young Female Friend. 


In this there was}! 


of choice in the marriages 
My knowledge of life had hitherto || 


ishe lives?” 





limit: 
tered round my head. 


ten. The momentary oblivion may have been 
permitted, merely to blunt the edge of incu- 
rable misfortune. Incessant suffering would 
have made a double miracle essential to my 
existence. [was permitted at intervals to 
recruit the strength, that was to be tried ull 
the end of time. 

I was one day immersed in Polybius, with 
my master in soldiership at my side, guiding 
me by his living comment through the won- 


dens. 
visions of conquest, of honor apres] 
nations, of praise to the last posterity, clus-| 


jhaving chosen for herself, 
the consent of her child. 





entered, with a look that implied his coming 
on a matter of importance. Constantius rose | 
to withdraw. “No,” said my brother, “ the| 
subject of my mission is one that should not | 
be concealed from the preserver of our kin-| 
dred. It may be one of happiness to us all. | 
Salome is arrived at the age, and more than! 
the age, when the daughters of Israel marry. | 
She must give way to our general wish, | 
and play the matron at last.” He turned with| | 
a smile to Constantius, and asked his assent | 
to the opinion: he received no answer. The 
young Greek had plunged more deeply than 
ever into the passage of the Alps. 

“And who is the suitor?” | inquired. 

“ One worthy of herand you. A generous, 
bold, warm-hearted kinsman, im the spring of | 
life, sufficiently opulent, for he will probably |) 
be my heir, prepared to honor you, and I be-|) 
lieve long and deeply attached to her.” 

“Jubal! There is nota man in our tribe 
to whom I would so gladly give her. Let my 
friend Jubal come. Congratulate me, Con- 











1] 


stantius; you shall now at last see festivity in || 


our land, in scorn of the Roman. You have}! 
seen us in flight and captivity; you shall now 
be witness of some of the happiness that w as| 


Italian banner; and if fortune smile, shall] be || 
when Rome is like Babylon.” 

Constantius suddenly rose from his volumes, || 
and thrusting them within the folds of his tu- || 
nic, was leaving the apartment. “ No, 


I, “you must remain; Miriam and Salome | 
shall be sent for, and in your presence the|; Then now to wish thee happiness,— 


aisr) 


A vain and idle prayer would be,— 


contract signed.” 


Vor. I 


a 


For the first time, I perceived the exces- 








sive pallidness of his countenance ; and asked, 


whether I had not trespassed too much on his 
| patience with my studies ? 

His own reply was—*Is there no liberty 
of Israel? Will 
you decide without consulting her whom this 
contract is to render happy or miserable while 
He rushed trom the room. 

Miriam came—but alone. Her daughter 
had wandered out into one of our many gar- 
She received Eleazar with sisterly 
fondness; but her features wore the air of 
constraint. She heard the mission; but, “she 


There were times!) had no opinion to give in the absence of Sa- 
| 
when in this exultation my doom was forgot- | 


lome. She knew too well the happiness of 
to wish to force 
Let Salome be 
consulted.” 

The flourish of music, and the trampling 
of horses, broke up our reluctant conference. 
Jubal was already come, with a crowd of his 
friends. We hastened to receive him at the 
porch ; and he bounded into the court on his 


richly caparisoned barb, at the head of a troop 


‘in festal babiliments. 
ders of the Punic campaigns; when Eleazar || 


The man of Israel loved pomp of dress, and 
handsome steeds. ‘The crowd before me 
might have made a body-guard of a Persian 
king. Jubal had long looked on my daughter 
with the admiration due to her singular beau- 
ty; it was the custom te wed within our tribe: 
he was the favorite and the heir of her uncle; 
she had never absolutely banished him from 
her presence ; and in the buoyancy of natural 
spirits, the boldness of a temperament born 
for a soldier, and perhaps in the a!lowable 
consciousness of a showy form, he had admit- 
ted none of the perplexities of a trembling 
lover. Salome was at length announced, and 


‘the proposed husband was left to plead his 


own cause—but with what success our next 


/number will disclose. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO A GAY YOUNG FEMALE FRIEND. 


As yet, perhaps, earth’s brightest care, 
Scarce, gentle Anna, thou may’stknow, 





And life, to thee, may seem to wear 


A garb of ever radiant glow. 


(For when gay pleasures crowd around, 
E’en age itself scarce dreams of sorrow, 


So youthful } ts, whil s ab 
in Judah before we knew the flapping of wan i aks See pe nen, 


By the bright present judge the morrow. 


| Alas! not this is our career, 
Earth’s deepest w oes we all must share, 


| | None can, though e’en to angels dear, 
sac | 


Depart, untroubled by a care. 
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For thou ae eV ‘ry r haat possess, 
That I would dare desire for thee. 


But one kind warning J will give— 
Though fair now beam the smiles of life, 
Think not that thou wilt always live 
Forever free from care and strife. 
C. B. F. 
Philadelphia, April 8. 


——— 


BURNING OF THE RICHMOND 
THEATRE. 

“Many and many ts the house, in whicha chasm has | 

been made which can never be filled up.” 
Richmond Enquirer, 

In the days of the Boceacio, “ Paris was a 
place to know the reasons of things, and the 
causes of the same, as became a gentleman. 


» | 


| breeze, while ever and anon that solitary cry 


|| through the sapphire sky. 





vicina it ra him, my name, . with the addi- 
tion of * Vi irginia,”’ was disclosed. ‘ Pais 
du Washington!” he exclaimed—at the same 
'| moment motioning me to replace the passport, 
and courteously bowing to my departure. 

[ was again in Virginia!—and as we as- 
cended the wizard stream of the James River, 
the stillness of its sleeping banks excited the 
passion, without the repulsive feeling, of sol- 
itude. There it lay before us, an earth born 
giant! The midnight moon rode joyously 
Her massy, cold 
and silv ery light spread itself over the deep- 
ening chasms of the woods and her flicker- 
ing beams danced among the shadowy vis- 
tas of the leafless forest. An eagle, perched 
on a towering oak, the diadem of the woods, 
mingled his wild scream with the freshening 


It still freshly bears this libel of ‘wit and phi- | eently died away in the mazy shade of cloud 


losophy; and a Parisian finish attracts, even 
in our utilitarian age, the same respect which 
the fair story-tellers of the Decameron yield- 
ed to it. To its seductive vortex I rushed 
with the crowd of frivolity and fashion; yet I 
was a child exotic, drooping amid the hollow 
splendor which blazed around me. The glit- 
ter of throneed cities—the rich historic ruin 
—the speaking marble, and the thrilling can- 
vass, soon glut the appetite of curiosity, and 
every object which is presented to us becomes 
darkened by our prejudices or discolored by 
the associations of our education. We travel 
to find something new. Alas! man is the 
same creature of tear moulded clay in every 
clime. And in the beautiful land of France 
I turned from the blood-stained trophies of 
kingly ambition to feel for the maimed soldier; 

and forgot the glory of the Corsican, in the 
gushing tear which stained the boyish cheek 
of the sacrificed conscript. I looked not on 
society as a mass—I thought of each unit of 
character which composed the gilded fabric, 
and my heart hourly brought before me, in 
busy comparison, the tranquil prosperity of 
my own forest-girt land. I reasoned as a re- 
publican; and therefore I took no rank among 
the leaders of fashion; and should have felt 
the traitor’s blush, had I surrendered those 
national manners, which, springing from our 
free institutions, are alike the support and 
pride of our liberty. 

At Paris I found a letter from my uncle, 
requesting me to return home. I lost no time 
in obeying the welcome summons, and I was 
soon on tne confines of France. A clerical 
error in my passport gave me some alarm, as 
I was informed that it would be rigidly ex- 
amined at the last town through which I 
passed. On reaching it I was taken before a 
youthful officer for examination. My pass- 
port, folded like a lawyer’s brief, lay in my 
hat, and when I took it up for the purpose of 








and forest. A holy and subdued stillness 
brooded over the siumbering earth. In that 
solemn hour, I forgot for one moment the 
treasured hate of my life, and the gushing 
sympathies of father-land hushed the fierce 
whisper of revenge. 

When [reached Richmond, I took lodgings 
at the old and venerable “ Swan,” under the 
hope of meeting my uncle at that place. He 
had not yet left home; for he still believed 
that [had not embarked at France. I lounged 
in the porch ; and while in that situation, a 
play-bill, with the usual garniture of ink, at- 
tracted my listless eye. The theatre—a 
crowd—and Ellen Pilton rushed on my fancy > 
and the idle hope of meeting her there in- 
stantly occurred to me. My toilet was soon 
made, and I walked to the theatre; but I did not 
reach it until the play was nearly performed. 
The beauty, the intelligence, the chivalry of 
Virginia, were gathered in a dense mass on 
that fatal Thursday. Old age, smiling youth, 
and blooming infancy filled the tier of boxes 
and the rude benches of the pit; and as I 
gazed on that brilliant assembly of genius and 
of beauty, I forgot the glare of Parisian soci- 
ety, in the gems and flowers of my own na- 
tive land. With much difficulty I forced my 
way to the centre of the pit; and, turning 
around, I saw Ellen Pilton. Her face was 
pale, and sadness had set a funeral seal on 


\|that brow where genius was wont to hold its 


proudest festival of thought. Her wavy hair 
was bound loosely with a tress of its own, and 
a sickly flower languished amid her dishev- 
elled locks. The box in which she sat was 
full of glee, spirit and joy. She alone was 
silent; and though her eye wandered, yet it 
failed to catch my ardent gaze. ‘lhe curtain 
dropped, and the pantomime of the “ Bleeding 
Nun” was announced as the concluding piece. 
Placing myself directly before her, the curtain 
had no sooner risen, than her large and lustre- 
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less eyes fell on me. A ar n flush athwart 
her cheek—a tremulous movement of her 
snowy hand—and the quivering of her coral 
lips, declared the stormy memory of her heart. 
She looked on me but for a moment; and in 
her averted glance, I read a sentence of con- 
tempt and abhorrence ! 

The pantomime was now commenced ; and 
in the first act, the cottage of the Baptist the 
robber was illuminated by a large chandelier, 
which oseilated feariully over the stage.— 
When the curtain fell, at the conclusion of 
the first act, this chandelier was lifted among 
the scenery which was suspended to the 
ceiling. The fatal lump was not extin- 
guished! and it was care Je ssly suffered to re- 
main among the canvass paintings and paper 
scenery which were deposited in the roof’ of 
the house. Atthe opening of the second act, 
every impulse of soul and sense conspired to 
strew with flowers that path of pleasure which 
was fast leading to the grave! 

The gloom—the sorrows—the despair—the 
brooding passions of our nature, were hushed 
in that swelling torrent of joyous mirth. The 
barque of life, its pennons gaily floating in 
the breeze, disported itself on the sun-lit 
bosom of a summer’s sea. Full of spirit, 
harmony and hope, it paused on the verge of 
the gaping sepuichre which awaited it—and 
ina moment, it was dushed headlong into an 
abyss of irretrievable woe and wretchedness. 

The second act had now commenced ; and 
turning my eyes towards the stage, I observed 
several sparks of fire fall on the floor, and 
each second they increased with frightful ve- 
locity. A broad, steady and unwavering flame 
cieamed from the top of the stage, casting a 
huge column of muddy light on the horror- 
stricken countenances of the multitude below. | 
Suddenly, a mass of fire about the size of a 


Burning f the Richmond Theatre. 


their wives, 





man’s hand, fell from the burning roof. It 
caught fora moment, on a part of the disjoint- 
ed seenery, which quickly blazed up, and,| 
vith the rapidity of the serpent, the ball spe 
its hissing course, until it descended on tn 
stage, and burst into a thousand fragments’ 
fierce and uncontrollable fire. A —* ca’ 
forward, earnestly gesticulating to the av u- 
ence to leave the house. ‘The flame increased | 
rapidly behind him; and in a voice whose | 
electric tone penetrated the heart of every 
human being in that assembly, he exclaimed, 
“the theatre is on fire!” Ina moment the 
whole roof was a sheet of living flame. It 
burst with irresistible force through the win- 
dows. 
hollows and passages of the theatre—in- 
creased by the inflammable pannels of the 
boxes, by the dome of the pit, and by the 
canvass ceiling of the lower seats—like a 
demon of wrath it converged its hundred arms | 
to the centre of human life. A wild and heart- 





Vout. I. 


‘re ending shriek burst from the devoted multi- 
tude. “Women, frantic with terror, scream- 
ing for help, and tossing their arms and dis- 
hevelled hair amid the curling flame—fathers 
and mothers shrieking out for their children, 
brothers for their sisters, and husbands for 
while the plaintive scream of 
childhood rose like the knell of hope above 
that billowy volume of flame, whose approach 
was despair, and whose embrace was death. 
All who were in the boxes, and most of those 
in the pit, immediately rushed for the lobbies, 
Many escaped through the windows; but the 
ereater portion had no other retreat than to 
descend the stairs. Jlere the pressure be- 
came closer and closer; each retarded the es- 
cape of the other, and every addition (for 
nearly all sought that mode of escape,) more 
and more swelled that crowd of devoted vie- 
tims. The stairways were instantly blocked 
up, and the throng was so great that many 
were elevated several feet above the heads of 
the rest. Hundreds were trodden under foot; 
and over a prostrate multitude [I vainly at. 
tempted to reach the box in which Ellen Pil- 
ton sat. Twice was [ thrown down on the 
floor of the pit, and the iron heel of a boot 
crushed my cheek into a stream of blood.— 
Suddenly the throng above me swept itself 

away, and rising with a violent effort of 
streneth, 1 leape d into the box where I had 
seen Ellen Pilton. She was lying on the 
floor, her head supported by the seat from 
which she had fallen. Her countenance be- 
trayed neither terror nor alarm, and wo- 
man’s fortitude seemed in that storm of 
death to have found its only refuge in her 
placid brow. The conventional rules of eti- 
quette were laid aside in that hour of wretch- 
edness, and without speaking I grasped her 
waist with my left arm. The warm blood 
from my cheek fell on her face and hair, and 
stained her palpitating bosom. ‘You are 
hurt,” she exclaimed; “save yourself!—go! 
‘eave me !—dear Lionel, I forgive you!” 

I had no time to reply to the endearing 

nderness of her language, nor to wonder at 
those circumstances of horror which disclosed 
the secret of her heart. She was woman! 
and the early bud of affection, whose opening 
pride represses, yet ever finds its season of 
bloom in the winter of adversity, and burst into 


fragrance only on the precipice of the grave. 
‘A current of flame now hissed over the box, 
‘and redoubling my grasp I attempted to reacha 
window in the lobby of the low er boxes. 
Fed by the vast column of air in the}, 


I bore 
my precious burden over the bodies and heads 
of a dense crowd between me and the win- 


dow, and finally reached it, surrounded by the 


screams and unavailing cries of the multitude 
who were suflocating and dying around. I 


stepped within the window, and with great 


exertion raised its lower sash. My feet were 
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thrust into the opening, and | was gradually | For the Ladies’ Garland. 
escaping, when the sash tell, and my feet 

1] 


l “86 TO MY DAUGHTER ADA. 
were pressed down. My graspon Ellen was 


not relinguished, and I tell with her on the |} BY REV. DR. FONERDEN. 


floor. A hot and scorching vapor swept over |I have seen the blush of the early dawn, 


my fice, anc {I felt its breath coursing through || When it cast its tints on the verdant lawn, 
my hair; [ rescued one foot from its fatal || And chas’d trom earth its repulsive gloom; 
prison ; the other remained fixed and immove-|; When it bade the flowers that clos’d at night 
able while my body, partially suspended from || Swift unfold their petals to meet the light, 
the window, beeame bruised and troddendown || And spread around them their rich perfume. 
by the rushing multitude. Elien’s head sank |, It was thus my heart, when the hand of death, 
drooping y and convulsed on my bosom, and a} | At her birth had aulen my first-born’s breath, 
nt laintiy e wail issued from her lips. Every]! Was elos’d at sight of her early tomb; 
limb was wrung with agony, and her |: ibored || But again the brightness of summer's morn, 
respiration exhibited the struggle of rele nite | When, my Ada, thou in her stead wast born, 
less death. Moving my hand to elevate her Bade joy once more in its beauty bloom. 
head, it passed a rent in the wail, through 
which streamed a current of cold and untaint- || 
ed air. With great labor | moved our posi | When the orb of day in his might and power, 

m to this welcome fount of ‘lite, and a breeze, || Athwart the heavens his glories threw ; 
fresher than a gale of spring, slaked our bit-|/ And beheld him ride in his golden ear, 
ter thirst, and whispered hope, ‘The crowd || W tl 1 his splendor hiding each twinkling star, 
above me had now ereatly decreased—wound- i] ‘hat nightly spangles the vaulted blue. 
ed, bruised and sutlocated, they had dropped | 3ut more pleasing far to my ravish’d sight 
away like forest leaves in autumn’s frost—} Than the fullest blaze of meridian light, 
and the window havu 1s beet 1 burst open, mV } Mv Ada’s eve of ce -rulean hue, : 
joot fell from its fearful position. Phe grasp | As the ocean clear, or the sk y above, 
of a strong and pox werful hand wound itself || When tie pure, warm gush of a father’s love, 
” my hair, and a voice whose animated tones'| Its glance first from my bosom drew. 

| 


I have seen the blaze of the noontide hour, 


brouvht back, even in that terrific hour, the|| 
fudeless memory of clildhood, exclaimed,— || 


be are » es r, 9 , ICArVE 
“You ae safe ’ Mas Lionel ! ’ My preserver || When his daily race he had fully run, 
leaped int the window, drawing me with him. : : 


And laid on evening’s light cloud his head ; 

Sus tte led to the outside of the house by one} With the rainbow colors that cloud he ting’d, 

hantl, resting on the casement of the window, || And with glitt’ring silver and gold he fring’d 
+] ] + TTT. ] tal 1 ¥ 

with the other he re eived the lifeless form The curtains soft of his sky-built bed, 

of Hilen. [ saw them reach ae earth re May my Ada thus when her father’s voice, 
ota "* ayy YY "i > ” o s¢ j - 

safety: and ere I leaped b sid tiem, I invol || Which ‘oft bade the home of her youth rejoice, 

untarily looked behind. A few feet from the || Is hush’d with that of the silent dead, 

wing » tha f , 7 _ val 

window the floor had fallen in. An ocean of || Gild the clouds of death with the smilesof love, 

Hume swept its greedy waves as far as the}! And his spirit waft to the realms above, 


eyecould roach. Likea huge ser rpent, raging || On gentle prayers for his safety sped! 
for food, the swelling volume of fire gathere ad | Philadelphia, April 9, 1838 , 


its gigantic bulk and wreathed its spiral course | 
in a thousand hideous and terrifice shapes.— | ir — 
A low, deep and piercing moan of human| THE SLOVENLY WIFE. 
suffering arese from the flames. On, on, | Hester S * * * * was the youngest daugh- 
rolled the fiery torrent, hissing and gasping || ter of a respectable mechanic. Her beauty 
ina cloud of * sulp! 1urolis and score hing vapor. || was proverbial; her natural abilities were 
Vain was the arm of valor—impotent the en-||/certainly above the common order, and 
ergy of courage—helpless the power of mind !|/though not favored with a liberal education, 
The suffveating groan, the faintly uttered ||her company was sought after as pleasing and 
prayer, and the shriek of horror mingled them- || instructive, by her young acquaintances. ‘Too 
selves in the sweeping surge of fire! Heaved||ardent a love for showy dress, in preference 
from their flimsy foundations, the walls tot-||to neatness, seemed her” only fault. Her 
tered, staggered, and fell into an ocen of || beauty and liedaneni naturally gained 
inolten flame! A crushing sound—a hideous || her many admirers, but the accepted one was 
erash—a wild and agonizing cry—and all was|}a Mr. T * ** *, who had loved her from his 
over! boyhood. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship he solicited and secured the consent of 
her friends to their union. ‘They were mar- 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, isi, and the following week the envied hus- 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. \| band bore off his beauteous prize, jovful in the 


'T have seen the beams of the setting sun, 
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he Sloventy HW Ye 


Vor. T. 


© _ —_-—— —-——-- —. —— 


anti icipation ol * future hie appines SS, to a distant hi ive no occ: sion nto trouble myself about ieee 
town, more favorable for comme ncing his bu-, and such things now, you know ny fortune 


siness. He hoped to see his Hester relinquish 
her extrav agant fondness for dress, now that, 
she had become a wite, and was removed trom. 
her gay acquaintance. Before marriage he, 
had only visited her at stated times, 


consequently, as he had never seen her in a 
dishabille, he was a stranger to her slovenly! 
propensities. But scarce were they settled || 
in their new abode ere she gradually threw 


self, and betrayed a negligence that paine dj, 
his mind se verely, It she was going out or| 
expected company, she dressed as gay as ever 

but when at home 
was always slovenly. Why is it, 
tally exclaimed,) that she is only anxious for| 
the admiration of others! Is it possible that 
I have become indiflerent to her! 


lessness. Ile loved her too well to wound 


“whe 1 


she was always prepared to receive him, heaps | made, so far as a comfortable home and a rich 


|| 


off the restraint she had imposed upon her-) 


She is as! 


kind to me as ever; perhaps “tis only thought.) 
| gust him ! ! 


is made.” Mrs. H. repli ed with emotion, 
“Pardon me, my dear sister, if 1 doubt your 
‘assertion. Your lot is now a hap py one, but 
much depends on your own exertions to in- 
sure its continuance. Your fortune is indeed 


supply of the com{prts and necessaries of life 

can make it, but can wealth secure to you 
that undivided, tender afiection you now en- 
joy?’ No, believe me, a wite’s assidious en- 
deavors to please her husband is the only way 
‘to secure an inte rest in his affections. What 
can yield such a rich reward for our laborsas 


i|ja husband’s approving smile? Only ask your 
and alone, her appe arance! se If if you are not best 
(he me n-|| mirror re flects your 


satisfied when your 
appearance as neat and 
becoming ? Your husband’s attention to his 
own person gives evidence that he is not in- 
different in this matter. low must your neat 
or slovenly appearance, then, please or dis- 
Refleet, and look forward to the 


her feelings, and tried to overlook her faults,|, time of evils that may arise from what now 


but fearing that strangers would remark it, | appears of so trifling an import. 


he sometimes ventured so far as to inquire.) 
“Tlave you forgot, my dear, that you have not 
changed your dress to-day!” 
mild expression which se ‘rved well for the 
present time, but was soon forgotten. He) 
finally asked her in the kindest terms, “ why| 
she was so inattentive to her appearance !” 


She playfully answered, “I have not got my|, when beauty has faded. 


Don’t be an. 
ery Ilester, you are young, and see not the 
(diffi ulties which await you. It is my desire 


or some suc hl that you may profit by the experience of oth- 


ers, rather than purchase your own too dear, 
Trust not too much to beauty. Sickness or 
‘accident may injure, if not destroy it. Begin, 
i; then, to Insure th: it which will be inv: aluable 
Let me beseech you 


fortune tomake, but I will dress more, W liam, | to throw off this indifference and negligence, 


if you wish i, perhaps you will think me ex-| 
travacant.’ 
neatly dressed, while employed in her domes- 
tic concerns, without extravagance. 
let your appearance be what your own good 


“A woman,” he replied, “can bel 't 


Only|, will ine vitably end in misery. 


before you disgust aud trifle away the affec- 
tions of one of the best of husbands, for 
be assured, however slow its proyvress, it 
Ingratitude 
is sure to bring its own reward. [| am 


sense dictates as proper, and you will never, grieved to make my visit so unwelcome; | 


be so uncomfortably surprise das you have 
frequently been, by the unexpe -cted entrance 
of strangers. 
home, and your happiness and my own will 
remain undisturbed.” 
effect, but only for a short time, for she again 
relapsed into her habitual carelessness. About 
six montlis after marriae, 
prised by an unexpected visit from her elder 
sister, Who was struck dumb with astonish-' 


went as she entered the room, at the embar- | 
rassment in the countenance of her brother-, 


in-law, and the neglected appearance of his 
wife. She was dressed in ber dirty, though 
fashionable frock, her hair partially papered, 
and her whole appearance gave evidence of 
extreme negligence. “Are you not well, 
Hester?” inquired her sister, as soon as her 
surprise allowed her utterance, “or are you 
unhappy! 
why this change?” “Oh no, sister,” she re- 
plied, * Lam neither unwell nor unhappy; but 
why so much surprise at my appearance? 


Dress less abroad and more at’ 


This rebuke had a good, 


they were sur-| 


Something certainly is wrong, else 


1 o: pp osite tavern. 


anticipated much pleasure, but that embar- 
rassment and disapy wintment so stronely de- 
picted on your hus band’ s countenance, in place 
of the smile he used to wear, has damped my 
expected pleasure.” The young wife made 
some inarticulate reply, and proceeded to pre- 
pire for dinner, whic h she served up with un- 
usual taste. During the sister’s stay every 
thine wore a brighter aspect, and the fond 
husband yet hoped to realize his joyful anti- 
cipations. Butalas, transient were his hopes, 
for a few days after the sister’s departure she 
sunk into her former habits, regarding her ad- 
vice as only the effect of conceited notions. 
One evening while she was engaged reading 
| a play, her husband unavoidably introduced 
two old acquaintances, She was, as usual, 
quite unprepared, and she had the mortifica- 
tion to hear from them some unpleasant re- 
marks. Unfortunately these remarks were 
heard by her partner also, which induced him 
to invite his friends to accompany him to the 
As this was his first tavern 
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ran init, it ol lod to in provoe: ition, and she up- | | S Pp R IN G. 
rtune braided him on his return, for bringing such MI ; , 
otion, company home, repeating what she h: id over-|| We would fain welcome the young woman 
\our bain’, He coldly answered, * Hester, my) |—or nymph as she is politely called by those 
>, but friends spoke the truth—the blame devolves! || who address her in verse, but “the comple- 
Oo ine — on you. If you would but study to please! )! ments of the season pronounced in sunshine 
shoal your hu bind. you would be always prepared | may only reach her ears in the midst of a 
arich to reecive his friends; but I promise not to trou-|) snow storm, and the April skies which Jaugh 
of life ble youa rain: [ will neither expose you nor|,over Us while we write, gloar with the frowns 
y vou myself, nor can [ any longer consider [ have ot winter before our paragraph sees the light: 
: ahome. Hopeand happinessare fled. [have|/—but blow high or low—airs bluff or balmy 
is en strove to deserve better treatment, but I am prev pe fair or trowning, here’s to thee, fresh 
y way disappointed.” A few angry words followed, child of the € lements—queen of the garden 
W hat anda sullen sleepless night brought a day||—sultana of the wild wood—the loveliest of 
OTs AS ever remembered by the now unhappy Hes- ithe season daughters! Not as Vertumnus, 
youre ter. Her pride was wounded, and she sought}|the sturdy god of clod-heaving swains OF 
yittess’ a remedy, but in vain. While at the tavern, )swink'd d hedvers, do we welcome thee, but as 
Ror Mr. T. was invited to attend a convivial|| ithe blithe and buoyant spirit of a less earth 
tas fide pirty to be given the next day, He was un-||!ike Mythology—way ward and capricious like 
ot in- decide] whether to accept the invitation or | ull thy sex, but charming even in thy changes, 
ape” renin at home, when ee ait adel taal, b ind winning like them, even when most the 
wr dise ily through the shop without either a look or I“ ‘hid of whim. ‘The ancients were certainly 
‘othe worl for hin. After watching her till out|/noodles in personifying Spring as a_ male 
+ ane of sight, when, overwhelmed by disappoint-|| livinity—a brawny, overgrown godling in 
be an. ment and despair, he snatched his hat from||" clouted shoon” and fustian jacket, with a 
ot the the counter and joined the party at the tav-)| norrid appetite for bacon and greens and hard 
desire ern. From that day, his flourishing business jcider. She’s a woman—*paine is—every 
of oth and his handsome wife became more and more|| inch of her; and that some of our aboriginal 
deat nevlected. She now saw her error in dis- tribes knew full well when they represented 
ag daining her sister's timely advice, with the)| eras “the spirit of blossoms” that travels over 
Bewin, bitter reflection that she had fallen from the||the earth nursing young buds to life—the fos 
Labia precipice she was WwW: irned of She bore all|| ter mother of the flowe ‘rs; a matron, not only 
ch vou in silent erie’, suforing under the full weight||»lessing the bridal of the earth and sky, but 
rence, of her sister’s prediction, that her fortune was|| Nurturing their callow offspring with a mo- 
‘oh not then made. Creditors now visited in lien|{ther’s care. Yet strange is it that men who 
is, for of customers. The goods were sold, the shop could conceive so beautiful a Mythological 
ak was soon closed. The husband had become!|| ‘iction, and even worship the idea as imbodied 
titude adrunkard, and the once beloved and yet||!n one of the Planets : of heaven (the evening 
[ am beautiful wife, sinking under the combined | star) could as the Pawnees once did, offer 
me: — efects of poverty, shame and remorse, found ‘human sacrifices to the divinity whenever the 
aie out too late, that she was the un!ppy cause ‘month of April brought round their season of 
ac ih of their mutual wretchedness and ruin. planting. How much more regent. is the 
1 place Thus ends a true but humble tale told by ||!maze ol Death associated with the season of 
poe Schenectada Reflector.] A Wire. ||reviving nature in that quaint verse of old 
aade aaa George Herbert of Bemerton: 
to pre For the Ladies’ Garland. “Sweet spring full of sweet days and roses, 
ith un- THE SEA. A box where sweets compacted lie, 
every T stood alone beside the mighty ocean, My aunsic chews te os pat Game ' 
C fond And watched the rippling of its placid tide; And olf mmst die. ise. Fee. 
| anti- For like a dying conqueror ’reft of motion, a 
hopes, Though calmed, it still preserved its look of pride. For the Ladies’ Garland. 
ire she Far, far it stretched ; and on its breast did glide 
her ad- White snowy sails that fluttered on the breeze, RELIGIO N. 
an een ane i ee ng apie al a Oh life, thou art a weary load, 
é proud heads against the evening sky, As oft the bards have sung; 
oduced And scarce a lonely sigh was heard to murmar by, Pleasure and pain alternate rise 
usual, Silence was on the shore, the glen, the trees, Atsentetn richt and weene. ’ 
ruficas And calm, deep calm, slopt over wood and hill, - si 
agubewt rons nature sighing with delight was still; Conld aught avail thy fleeting charms, 
Pe ha n hour of rest *twonuld seem to man was given, 2 efadi fl af bad 
ed him As a foreknowledge of the peace of heaven. Thy ~ rfading ogee ° 
‘tothe § i.p.w. |. Thy flowing seas, thy radiant skies, 











tavern Washington, April 19, 1838. . In dissolution’s hour. 
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304 The Language of Flo Dey s—- Extract 





~ Could rs nty with s ‘r smiling train, 
Assuage the grief-worn soul ; 


Could greatness soothe the troubled breast, 
Each rising fear control. 


Did not Religion, that cear friend, 
With never ceasing voice, 

Direct the soul firm courage take, 
And midst its fears rejoice. 


Did not religion teach the soul 
That trials wait it here; 

That lite’s probation will not last 
In chilling hope and fear. 


Forever, that a happier doom 
Awaits the soul in heaven; 
Joy to last forever more, 
Irom sin and sorrow riven. 
Reyp. 
Washington, April, 1838. 


ry ‘ Al aT . Yr 
THE FORGET ME NOT. 
‘Two lovers were loitering along the margin of a lake, 
on a fine summer evening, when the maiden dis- 
covered some tlowers of the Myosotis growing on 
the water, close to the bank of an island, at some 
distance from the shore. She expressed a desire to 
possess them, when her knight, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, plunged into the water, and swimming to 
the spot, cropped the wished for plant; but his 
strength was unable to fulfil the object of his achieve 
ment, and feeling that he could not regain the shore, 
aithough very near it, he threw the flowers upon the 
bank, and eas ting 3 alast affections ite look upon his 
lady-love, he said, * Forget me not,’ and was buried 
in the water.—From Mills’ Work on Chivalry. 
rT TSNTY y ¢ 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And tell in a garland their loves and cares; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears. 


The rose is the sign of joy and love, 
Young blushing love in its earlier dawn: 
And the mildness that suits the gentle dove, 


From the myrtle’s snowy tiower is drawn. 


Innocence shines in the lilly’s bell, 
Pure as a heart in his native heaven; 
Fame’s bright star and glory’s swell, 


sy the glossy leaf of the bay are given. 


The silent, soft, and humble heart, 

In the violet’s hidden sweetness breathes, 

And the tender soul that cannot part, 

A twine of evergreen fondly wreathes. 

The cypress that daily shades the grave 
Is sorrow, that mourns her bitter Jot; 

And faith, that a thousand ills can brave, 
Speaks in thy blue leaves, Forget-me-not. 
Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 
And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers. 

= 
From Moses down to Washington, 
Among the sons of men; 
A greater man was never found 
Than Quaker William Penn. 


"To the Editor of the Ladies’ Garland. 
|I send you another extract from the records of the 


| ‘Philadelphia Literary Association.” The writeris 


| not aware that it has ever been published. i. 


“F[le who survives the object whom he 

loved, is like an unhappy traveler isolated in 
| remote revions. He believes himself’ in the 
midst of a savage people; for he speaks and 
lis not heard; the ‘y speak tohim and he cannot 
‘reply. The language of indifference is un- 
| known to hisheart. The men whom he sees 
lare not his brothers; they cannot weep as 
ihe weeps.” Guisolvo of Cordova. 





Life of my life! oh! hast thou gone 
Far, far beyond these distant spheres, 
And am I left to tread alone 
This weary solitude of years? 


|'Oh! would that I had perished too, 
| By the same bolt that leveled thee; 


|On me, the sky, the air, the earth, 
Their blended powers vainly shed ; 

| For I ean know no second birth, 
Life of my life! since thou art dead! 





I look around me, and behold 
Forms that appear as once did thine, 
But ah! their hearts are strange and cold, 
| They cannot echo thoughts of mine. 


| 

| 
|] 
“|| 
1} 
1] 
1} 
1} 


iI minole with the tide of life: 

The young, the rich, the gay, the fair; 
| But crowd or silence, peace or strife, 

| ‘The solitude of soul is there. 


I seek the friends that once were dear, 
When thou wert by to cheer and bless: 

| But all are changed—and even here, 

My spirit dwells in loneliness. 





For where’s the form that always prest 
That vacant seat? Ah! far away:— 
i'The eve that warm’d—the voice that blest 
The face that spoke—oh! where are they 


Where thev have gone to, | must vo :— 
For here no promised pleasures bloom; 
| All, all is pain and tears below, 
My hopes dwell only in the tomb. 
Haren. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 
Oh! if there be an hour that brings 

The breath of heaven upon its wings, 
To light the heart, to glad the eye, 

With glimpses of eternity: 

It is the hour of mild decay 

The sunset of the holy day. 

For then to earth a light is given, 

Fresh flowing from the gates of heaven; 
And then on every breeze I hear 

Angelic voices whispering near ; 
Through veiling shades glance seraph eyes, 
{ One step—and all were paradise. 
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